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Home By the Sea, by Worthington Whittredge 
(1820-1910). Loaned by Addison Gallery of 
American Art to Macbeth Gallery. See Page 11 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Revaluing Our Past 


eens because of the national consciousness that goes 
with her assured position as a militant power in the 
world today, America is more than ever keenly conscious of 
her historical heritage. As a direct offshoot of this feeling 
there is a reviving interest in those mid-19th century painters 
whose realistic pictures of their life and times give us so 
thrilling an account of the rise to leadership of the demo- 
cratic way of living. Through them we see again the love 
and conquest of nature that drove free men westward until 
the last frontier fell into the Pacific; we are impressed by 
the panoramic sweeps of prairie and forest; but more, we are 
thrilled by the human aspects of the drama, the small seg- 
ments that constitute history in terms of the daily struggle 
of the individual. 

During those formative years, thousands of artists prac- 
ticed their profession, chiefly along the narrow Atlantic sea- 
board. They studied in Europe, returned home to seek recog- 
nition, while such organizations as the Art Union and the 
National Academy of Design nurtured far wider desire of art 
ownership per capita than we have now. Time passed and 
art taste changed, and today only a few score of these artists 
are known even to the scholars. However, with the current 
trend for re-evaluation this scant list is being augmented 
steadily. 

Renewed attention has lately been paid to David Blythe, 
George Caleb Bingham, William Mount, John Quidor, Robert 
Loftin Newman, William Harnett, William Keith, and in each 
case the modern generation has found pay-dirt. Latest to be 
re-discovered is Worthington Whittredge, who lived for 90 
years (between the death of Benjamin West and 1910), and 
who painted America with love, sincere conviction and un- 
doubtable aesthetic gifts. Robert McIntyre, an unswerving 
champion of American art, has assembled a loan exhibition 
of his canvases at the Macbeth Gallery in a show that should 
not be missed (see Margaret Breuning’s review of Whittredge 
on page 11). 

There is a definite trend toward revival of our pictorial 
past and as this trend continues, look for other names to 
emerge from the dusty pages of Tuckerman, Dunlap and 
Harpers. One example of the educational worth of such his- 
torical searching is Edith Halpert’s successful crusade to 
place the meticulous craftsmanship of William Harnett 
among the moderns. It makes one cognizant of the fact that 
American art was here when we came. 


Whither Whitney? 


ayoncer knows the trouble we have seen—trying to find 

out what the cards hold for the Whitney Museum. We 
have asked the Metropolitan Museum, legal custodian of the 
Whitney, but without much success, other than confirmation 
of the cagey information contained in the usual press releases 
(they read as though written by a lawyer). Will the trustees 
follow the plan announced last year and submerge this famous 
gallery within a wing of the Metropolitan—after peace lifts 


priorities on building. materials—or will those trustees: 


wise enough to continue the Whitney Museum as a separate 
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branch, as they have the Cloisters? We only know what we 
are told, and that isn’t much. 

However, it is most encouraging that the Whitney Museum 
has just concluded, in its old quarters on West 10th Street, 
one of the best American annuals in its honored series. And 
now we have a press release about the Whitney opening an 
exhibition of its permanent collection (Feb. 1 to March 14). 
Most of the regular “Whitney” names are mentioned, with 
the added note that “many of these works have not been 
available to the public for the past two years when they were 
in safe storage outside of the city.” 

I haven’t had a chance to view the exhibition, but it prob- 
ably is an excellent one, like most Whitney presentations. 
Chronologically the exhibition begins with a gallery devoted 
to American 19th century painters, including canvases by 
Raphaelle and James Peale, Washington Allston, William S. 
Mount, William Morris Hunt, Homer Martin, Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Eakins, John La Farge and others. The early 
20th century is well represented by Robert Henri, George 
Luks, John Sloan, Arthur B. Davies, Jerome Myers, William 
Glackens and Ernest Lawson. Concluding the display is a 
section showing all phases of present-day painting from real- 
ism to abstraction. 

Hours, as in the old days, are 1 to 5 o’clock Tuesdays 
through Sundays (closed Mondays). Groups are advised that 
special arrangements can be made by application to the Di- 
rector, who is not named. (Can it be that Juliana Force has 
been promoted to “advisor”?). However, we are sure the 
telephone is Spring 7-0770. 


* * * 


A PLEA FOR THE WHITNEY 


The artists of America, by and large, look upon the Whitney 
as their own museum, with an intense loyalty and interest 
that transcends their personal ambitions. This feeling is well 
expressed in a letter “to the editor” from Earl H. Leaf of 
Greenwich village, written in response to a letter from Renée 
Lahm. Writes Mr. Leaf: 

“The Whitney Museum must remain a living institution at 
all costs. And those costs should be borne not only by the 
Whitney family, but also by the art-minded public, the artists 
and everyone who has the cultural interests of America at 
heart. We hope the Whitneys will see the point that the stakes 
are high—life or death of the Whitney Museum—and any 
new experiment in financing that has a chance of success 
is worth trying. 

“We have little faith in the tonic value of the so-called 
Whitney Wing at the Metropolitan. The Whitney then be- 
comes a mere adjunct to an institution that is always looking 
backward at the past glories of artistic achievement and sel- 
dom has time or wish to recognize the present or peer into 
the future. Regardless of the best intentions of the Whitney 
Wing directors, the musty odor of the Met will cling and cloy. 

“It is to be hoped that the Whitneys, who are so pre- 
gressive artistically, will not fear blazing a new trail along 
financial and managerial lines. Several methods of helping 
finance museums are traditional.” At this pomt Mr. Leaf 
makes the following suggestions: 

1—Admission fees; 2—Membership and _ subscriptions; 
3—Sale of books, catalogues and reproductions; 4—Commis- 
sions on sales; 5—Set up an art mart on the top floor; 6— 
Open a gallery of saleable art at modest prices. (“Many of 
us stand willing to help.”) 

Mr. Leaf concludes: “The Whitneys must ask themselves 
whether they have the moral right to close the museum doors 
in the face of the art-loving people without trying any prac- 
tical and dignified plan of operation which would keep the 
institution alive.” 

Any further suggestions? 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Broad Enough 
Str: Your stand regarding the sale of 
the Albright pictures has done a great 
deal for your popularity with Buffalo 
artists. I have heard a lot of them re- 
mark that they had formerly thought 
you hopelessly one-sided in favor of the 
“modern” trend, but now they feel that 
perhaps your viewpoint is broad enough 
to see both kinds of art. 
—Roy M. Mason, Batavia, N. Y. 


A Disservice 


Sir: The cause both of the artist and 
the public cannot but benefit by being 
subjected to aesthetic rather than socio- 
economic consideration. I attended Dr. 
Ritchie’s lectures at the Frick Gallery 
over a period of years, and feel certain 
that Dr. Ritchie does indeed “know his 
business” so far as knowledge of art and 
the ability to understand the artist’s prob- 
lems and intentions and to analyze re- 
sults go. 

It will not encourage museums in the 
purchase of contemporary art, if they are 
to be considered doomed to preserve what 
they purchase at all costs so long as the 
artist is alive, and I think THE ArT DIGEST 
is doing American artists a disservice in 
so misunderstanding the function of a 
museum. 

—EMILIE M. KussIn, New York. 
Regarding Humility 

Sir: I note on page four of the Jan. 15 
DIGEST that Fernando Puma says that “a 
humorous quaint story is of least import- 
ance in criticism. A humility in the face 


of an experimenting creator ... sits bet- 
ter with a critic.” 
Enter my thanks, therefore, for the 


humorous quaintness of Mr. Puma him- 
self in furnishing me with a smile by his 
criticism of a critic. Only a matinee idol 
receives humility and adoration such as 
Mr. Puma believes due him from a critic. 

—EMMA FRERE, New York. 


We Agree 


Sir: I was delighted to see the name 
of Margaret Breuning on the staff of the 
Dicest. She is a great woman, an honest 
and intellectual critic. 

—RENEE LAHM, 


New York. 


That Cover Problem 


Sir: I agree fully with Richard G. Com- 
ins of Norwich in preferring the old dig- 
nified cover on your valuable magazine. 
And inside I don’t mind to see the Asiatic 
Genius David Burliuk’s art. 

—H. HALT, 


Sarasota, Fla. 


Incomplete 


Sir: Under “War Art” in your issue of 
Jan. 1, your list of war artists for World 
War I (Morgan, Harding, Dunn, Aylward 
and Peixotto) should have included three 
additional names: Jack Duncan, Harry 
Townsend and Andre Smith. And it was 
not Ernest Peixotto but Andre Smith, al- 
ready commissioned in the camouflage 
section of the 40th Engineers, who was 
responsible for the organization of a group 
of artists who under the instigation of 
Charles Dana Gibson were selected from 
members in the New York Society of 
Illustrators. 

—ATTILIO BANCA, Maitland, Fla. 


Thank You 


Sir: Yours is a difficult job well done. 


—E.Liot Torrey, San Diego. 
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Himalaya: Jos—E De CREEFT 
(Lead). Honorable Mention 


Pennsylvanians Score in Pennsylvania Academy’s 139th Annual 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE 
Arts on Philadelphia’s Cherry Street, 
went into its 139th annual exhibition 
of painting and sculpture on Saturday 
evening, January 22nd, with the usual 
Main Line turn-out that this event has 
commanded for lo these many years. 
Academy students wherever they are, 
turn their news receivers towards the 
alma mater at this time of year, listen 
for signs of continuance of well-loved 
tradition, hope for signs of growth 
and continued vitality. 

This year, the show was invited by 
Hobson Pittman of Philadelphia, act- 
ing as chairman of the jury of award, 
by the faculty of the Academy, and 
other members of the jury: George 
Grosz, Alexander Brook, Julian Levi, 
and Zoltan Sepeshy (for painting); Carl 
Schmitz and Gladys Edgerly Bates un- 
der Harry Rosin, chairman (for sculp- 
ture). Artists from the Pennsylvania 
area facilitated matters by bringing to 
the Academy a choice of works and the 
selections the jury made in this way 
amounted to a sizeable proportion of 
the exhibition. 

As a matter of fact, it is this large 
Tepresentation of Pennsylvanians that 
makes the show of extra-interest. 
The familiar and oft exhibited talents 
included in this show are not as ex- 
citingly represented as they might or 
should have been (there are small and 
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lesser works by Levine, Burliuk, Grosz, 
Mangravite, Refregier, Cowles and 
others who could have changed the 
whole tenor of the show had they been 
represented at their best). One notes 
this condition of the Academy show at 
once and either frets about it or ac- 
cepts it as the selection committee’s 
plan for this year. Perhaps there was 
a determination to hang more and 
smaller pictures or, possibly, the selec- 
tors had genuine admiration for the 
modest examples they chose. Accept- 
ing the condition, one can take the ad- 
vantage this plan accords, as I did, and 
expend expectant sight on works by 
those whose performance potentialities 
are not known: on the unfamiliar names 
from the Philadelphia area. 

I believe that about 75 exhibits, out 
of the 364 shown, are by painters and 
sculptors who have not taken the ad- 
vantages they tell me come with mak- 
ing a New York debut. While such pro- 
cedure no doubt gives an artist an 
improved position in his own community 
and may fetch him invitations to an- 
nuals, it neither makes him paint any 
better nor guarantees the quality of 
his work. If this Annual proves no more 
than that, it has done a great deal. 
There appears to be a good deal of good 
painting going on in the Quaker state. 

But there’s something else the 139th 
Annual of this famed art school did for 


me. It showed up a certain slipping 
into safe harbors (like a new sort of 
academy of painting) by certain artists 
who were yesterday fairly courageous. 
It showed that a number of older art- 
ists (whose names are beginning to feel 
the weary wear of having been on every 
list for years) are in fact much more 
alive, more resilient, than young under- 
grads, with comparable measure of 
fame, whose best days should lie ahead. 

For instance, Warren Wheelock’s Paul 
Revere is one of the most thoroughly 
alive pieces in the sculpture hall; Way- 
man Adams’ exasperatingly sketchy big 
portrait of Piatigorsky, no matter how 
far from prize material we feel it is 
(it won the recent Carnegie First Award 
of $1,000), still is fresher and more ani- 
matedly alive than most of the things 
hung within sight of it. Bernard Kar- 
fiol’s Pony Cart endures the years since 
it was painted for those qualities which 
might have been expected to spell its 
doom. Its descriptions of simple pleas- 
ure in the lives of a protected family 
whose gentle gestures, relaxed mood 
and disattachment, are warmly painted, 
makes it outmoded in a mundane way, 
but incomparably expressive, artistical- 
ly. And there are many others who 
have the edge on what should be “‘fresh- 
er” talents. N. C. Wyeth is leagues 
ahead of many successful young men 
with his Dark Harbor Fishermen, hung 
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Holliday’s Mill: Doris KUNZIE WEIDNER 
Awarded the Mary Smith Prize 


in the same room where his last year’s 
exhibit nearly ran away with the show. 
Arthur Dove may be credited with do- 
ing the best abstraction in the exhibi- 
tion; Max Weber, with charging his 
picture, Discussion, with more electric 
qualities than were generated by a 
whole battery of youthful exhibitors 
around him; Franklin Watkins with not 
having relinquished his title for paint- 
ing the best male portrait in our time. 


Painting Awards 


That, of course, is my personal opin- 
ion of the portrait of Thomas Raeburn 


White by Franklin C. Watkins. The 
Painting Jury must think nearly as 
well of it as I, for the Temple Medal 
was awarded to Watkins. 


Arrival in New York: WILLIAM THOENY 
Awarded the Jennie Sesnan Medal 


The Painting Jury also awarded the 
Jennie Sesnan Medal for the best land- 
scape in the exhibition to William 
Thoeny for Arrival in New York, a large 
expressionistic view of New York City, 
whose merit lies mainly in the distribu- 
tion of impish patches of reds over an 
otherwise sky blue, white, and black- 
windowed effusion suggesting skyscrap- 
ers and unattainability, 


To Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s End of Juanita, 
a large and well coordinated still life 
on an upside-up table, went the $300 J. 
Henry Scheidt Memorial Prize, awarded 
to “an original painting in oil which, 
in the opinion of the jury, is of special 
importance in the exhibition.” To Louis 
Bouché went the Carol H. Beck Medal 
for best portrait in oil for Wildflowers. 


End of Juanita: Yasuo KUNTYOsHI 
Scheidt Memorial Prize 


Awards for Sculpture 

The Sculpture Jury awarded the 
George D. Widener Memorial Medal to 
Cecil Howard of New York for his 
standing male nude in plaster called 
American Youth as the “most meri- 
torious work in sculpture modeled by 
an American citizen.” It gave honorable 
mention to a very suitable design for a 
Bas Relief for Richard Allen Homes, 
done by Mary Lawser of Overbrook, 
Pa., and showing the profiles of three 
young Negro children singing; and to 
José De Creeft’s Himalaya, a head 
beaten of lead recently purchased by 
the Whitney Museum. 

For the American Youth I must ad- 
mit I care nothing. He stands with no 
gesture of any kind; and in his chaste 


Seated Woman: JOSEPH FLOCH 
Awarded Lippincott Prize 
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whiteness and sloping characterless 
contours, seems to have gotten a thor- 
ough going-over with a powder puff. 
De Creeft’s Himalaya is easily the best 
piece of sculpture in the Annual. Other 
interesting sculptures are: William 
Steig’s little Clown carved in wood and 
ornamented with nail-hole polka dots; 
Cesare Stea’s marble Mother and Child; 
Marion Sanford’s Butterwoman in plas- 
ter; Nat Werner’s Flute Player in 
wood; Jo Davidson’s polychrome terra- 
cotta of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek; S. W. W. 
Swallow’s textured terracotta of an 
Amish family called Conversation with 
Father, Mother and the Boys. (Swallow 
is a young artist living in Allentown, 
Pa.) Janet de Coux’s bronze bust of 
John Lindsay, sent from Cranbrook 
Academy to the show; a lithe little 
Figure in plaster by Paul Greenwood 
of Philadelphia; head of a baby called 
David by Mary Byrd of Brandon, Va.; 
Franc Epping’s Bolo Player; and a 
credible Reclining Nude in bronze by 
Harry Rosin of New Hope, Pa. (Most 
of the reclining figures attempt im- 
possible positions, and most of the ten 
standing nudes in the show are dully 
obvious.) 

Two further prizes are given at this 
Annual, the recipients designated by lay 
members of the Academy’s Committee 
on Exhibition. The Mary Smith Prize 
of $100 they gave to Doris Kunzie 
Weidner for Holliday’s Mill; the Wal- 
ter Lippincott Prize of $300 to Joseph 
Floch for Seated Woman. 


Pennsylvania Painters 

Of local address, and of unusual at- 
traction, were paintings scattered 
throughout the galleries by artists of 
Pennsylvania. In the first gallery are 
Stormy Sea by Alice Kent Stoddard 
of Chestnut Hill, whose easy manner 
of painting the movement of swirling 
waters puts to shame most so-called 
“marine” painters; and a large sight 
of a fertile Wheatfield painted thor- 
oughly by Roswell Weidner of Phila- 
delphia. Elsewhere were found: a dis- 
tinguished-looking still life panel, Flow- 
ers on a Red Cloth by Leon Karp of Ft. 
Washington, Pa.; The Victorian Ruin 
by Thomas Flavell of Philadelphia; 
Above the River, a mistake in city 
planning which makes an entertaining 
painting by Roy Hilton of Carnegie 
Tech.; William Emerson Baum’s Win- 
ters End; Doris Weidner’s Holliday’s 
Mill, a prize-winner; and Elizabeth R. 
Hoffman's Still Life with pears. The 
latter are from Sellarsville, Philadel- 
phia, and Wayne, Pa., respectively. 

I particularly liked, too, Busy Corner 
by Helen Omansky of Philadelphia for 
its freedom and breezy indication, and 
Jeanne H. McLavy’s (Philadelphian) In- 
tersection in low fresco colors, a sort 
j of community portrait of stores, jay 

walkers and small fry; Fisherman’s 

House by Morris Blackburn; William 

W. Corasick’s Flower Forms, an inter- 

esting treatment of white blossoms; 

Vernon Kiehl Newswanger’s Amish Wo- 

man, a strong, expressive painting. 


Highlights in the Show 

The exhibits came from 31 states 
and Canada. With so wide a cast, the 
Academy’s net was sure to bring in 
Some good things. Conspicuous for its 
power and brilliance is B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt’s River and Trees; inconspicuous 
{Please turn to page 27] 
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Night and the Trees: WILLIAM THON 


William Thon, Sailor-Artist, in Solo Show 


WILLIAM THON, Boatswain’s Mate, 2/C, 
is holding an exhibition of paintings at 
the Midtown Galleries through Feb. 12. 
The only formal art training this art- 
ist has received was a month’s study at 
the Art Students League, but his work 
has been seen and commended through 
inclusion in large national exhibitions 
and at the Brooklyn Museum, as a 
Brooklyn resident. He has had varied 
experiences working as sign painter and 
window display artist, and once sailed 
on a treasure hunting expedition to 
Cocos Island. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, he en- 
listed in the Navy and after eight 
months on a submarine chaser was sta- 


Wildflowers: Louis BoucHe. Awarded 
Carol H. Beck Medal at Penn- 
sylvania Academy’s 139th Annual 





tioned at Staten Island. During this 
service, his painting has not been ne- 
glected. East Wind, in the Artists for 
Victory show at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, attracted favorable attention and 
was purchased for thé collection of the 
Swope Art Gallery. More recently, his 
work was shown in the Romantic show 
at the Modern Museum. 

With the exception of two canvases, 
the works shown here are landscapes, 
many of them suggesting their origin 
in Maine where the artist has spent his 
vacations. He paints with a full brush 
with a fervor which escapes bravura. 

Thon’s most effective canvases are Car- 
ried out in low notes of color ably re- 
lated as the brown earth tones of No- 
vember or the many darkened seas un- 
der deep skies. When he uses a brighter 
palette as in Swamp Grasses, he goes 
astray. There is a decidedly romantic 
tinge to these paintings. It was said of 
Corot’s late landscapes that there were 
“too many dawns at the Ville d’Avray” 
and it might be said that there are too 
many moons over Thon’s seas. Yet he 
manages many of his moonlight: effects 
excellently and romance does not im- 
pair his natural flair for design. 

Reverie, a seated figure in a starkly 
bleak room, is a highly personal con- 
ception so direct and simplified that 
its thorough organization might easily 
be overlooked at first glance. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Eggington of England 


Boston, Mass.: The first American 
exhibition of watercolors by the Eng- 
lish painter, Frank Eggington is cur- 
rently on view at Doll & Richards 
through Feb. 12. The 20 landscapes 
were painted in Ireland, Canada and in 
the United States and in each country 
Eggington selected the most scenic lo- 
calities, painting them with vigor and 
fidelity. In a quieter mood is a mellow 
Irish landscape Nephin, Co. Mayo and 
A Wet Day, Belmullet, Co. Mayo. In 
his American scenes the Englishman 
pays tribute to the rugged beauty of 
our national parks in fresh and skilled 
watercolors. 

JUDITH KAYE REED. 





Study 





City Detail: Epcar MILLER, Awarded Logan $500 Prize 


Chicago Artists Show at Art Institute 


THE CHICAGO ArT INSTITUTE is again 
entertaining the work of painters and 
sculptors of Chicago and vicinity. The 
48th annual all-Chicago exhibition will 
hang in the East Wing Galleries through 
March 5. 

Prizes are large and much coveted 
at these annuals, which this year gave 
nine, ranging in value from $500 to $50. 
Jurors—Donald M. Mattison of Indian- 
apolis, Sylvia Shaw Judson of Chicago, 
and Dwight Kirsch of Lincoln, Neb. 
awarded eight of them; a committee of 
the Municipal Art League named the 
ninth. 

To Edgar Miller went the 
Mrce. Frark G. Logan Medal 
honorer:um of $500 for his 


Mr. and 
and an 


paintinz, 


The Bullets Were Coming Kind of Close 


Study: City Detail, (reproduced). The 
scene is a street on Chicago’s North 
Side at night. We are told that the 
painter is a stained glass designer and 
works also in textiles, ceramics and 
metals. Margo Hoff won the Armstrong 
prize of $300 for her canvas, In the 
Cathedral, an authentic record, as to 
costume (a field in which Miss Hoff is 
an expert), of four Indians kneeling on 
the black and white tiled floor of a 
Mexican church. 

To Don Mundt went the Bartels $300 
prize for 2 A.M., a picture of tanks 
ready to roll from a munitions plant, 
seen at night. Mundt, who has taken 
painting prizes before, is now a private 
in the Army, stationed in Florida. 


: JULIO DE DIEGO 
























Thelma Slobe won the Brower $309 
prize for County Seat, a small town 
view painted with the naivete of a self. 
taught painter. Mario C. Ubaldi won 
the Municipal Art League prize of a 
$100 War Bond for his sculpture, My 
Friend Joe, a portrait bust. Clinton King 
took the Carr $100 prize for Westleigh 
Farm, a sunfilled, breezy, painting of a 
rural scene. Wolfgang Behl won the 
Eisendrath $100 prize for a plaster 
figure, Girl Getting in the Water, nicely 
balanced on one foot, arms extended. 
Behl, only recently come to this coun- 
try, teaches at Lake Forest Academy. 

Stanley M. Mitruk, youngest of the 
prize-winners, took the Clausmann $109 
prize for a still life of Green Apples on 
a white cloth which is held to a tilting 
table by two growing pot plants. Mit- 
ruk teaches at Hull House and has de- 
signed costumes for the Chicago Bal- 
let. Julio de Diego, the one prize win- 
ner known to New York because of re- 
cent successful exhibitions here, was 
awarded the Clarke Memorial Prize of 
$50 for his unusual expression of mod- 
ern combat in an exhibition which con- 
tained numbers of war themes. His 
painting, The Bullets Were Coming 
Kind of Close (reproduced), is one of 
a series made last year in which sym- 
bolically designed automatons fight to 
a finish in the near-reality of jungle 
and desert landscape.—M. R. 


Glenna Miller Debut 


Glenna Miller was “brought up with- 
in a sniff of Boston when the east wind 
is in’, went from Radcliffe to Paris, 
followed the sun to Nice, Florence and 
Capri. But it was to her native New 
England that she turned for the sub- 
ject matter for her first exhibition in 
New York, just closed at the Niveau 
Gallery. 

Miss Miller’s deut is an auspicious 
one. She paints the streets and weath- 
ered clapboard houses of Marblehead 
and vicinity with truth and individual- 
ity. The houses in Lee Street in the 
Snow tumble about a bit, but Rooftops 
in the Snow is well constructed com- 
positionally. A Street in Marblehead is 
shown in characteristic mauve shadows 


of summer. The flower pieces have 
warmth, clarity, and pleasing color. 


Louise and Cat is an arresting portrait. 

Most of the 16 paintings shown are 
done in light, clear color, with darker 
outlines to add strength and substance. 
Miss Miller has hit on a style that not 
only has charm, but is her own.—J. G. 


Alice Laughlin Exhibits 


Boston, Mass.: Beautiful drawing 
appeared in an exhibition at the Vose 
Gallery where drawings and woodcuts 
by Alice D. Laughlin were shown last 
month. Miss Laughlin’s drawings for a 
proposed Paris publication of the Four 
Gospels, a project aborted by the war, 
are modern in style, reverent in mood. 
Her stained glass windows are likewise 
excellent, fine design and simplicity of 
form combining to form moving state- 
ment as well as attractive decoration. 

Also shown were her able woodcut 
illustrations for the limited edition of 
Emil Ludwig’s Lincoln and line draw- 
ings for Edward Dujardin’s We'll To 
the Woods No More. 
JUDITH 
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Bache Collection 
Goes to the Met 


THE SIXTY-THREE PAINTINGS and nu- 
merous art objects which comprise the 
eollection of Jules S. Bache, New York 
panker, and which represent such great 
figures in the history of art as Raphael, 
Titian, Vermeer, Rembrandt, Botticelli, 
Bellini, Van Dyck, Holbein, Goya, Vel- 
asquez, Watteau and Gainsborough, 
were in effect given last month by Mr. 
Bache to the Metropolitan Museum. 

In 1937, Mr. Bache gave his collection 
to the Bache Foundation under a spe- 
cial charter of the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York. The collection 
hung in the Bache residence at 814 
Fifth Avenue (see ArT DicEsT, Nov. 15, 
1939), where it could be seen by the 
public, free of charge, by application 
for admission. Now the trustees of the 
Bache Foundation have expressed the 
intention of having the pictures and 
objects go ultimately to the Metropoli- 
tan. Until post-war reconstruction 
equips the Museum to receive this col- 
lection, and show it in accordance with 
the terms on which the gift is made, 
it will remain at the Bache residence. 

Special galleries will be designated 
for the display of the art works, which 
will be known as the Bache Collection. 
The galleries are to be integrated with 
the other galleries devoted to European 
art of corresponding periods, it is stated 
by William Church Osborn, president 
of the Metropolitan’s Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Osborn spoke of “radical post- 
war reconstruction” being planned by 
the museum’s trustees, its curators, 
city officials, and the architects, O’Con- 
nor and Embury. Preliminary plans 
haye been approved and are being de- 
veloped in detail. 


Flyers Get Knight’s Armor 


The Army Ordnance Department took 
a trip up to the Metropolitan Museum 
with the purpose of asking the curator 
of Arms and Armor, Mr. Stephen Granc- 
say, if anybody could make armor today 
and what kind would best protect the 
heads and bodies of U. S. bomber crews. 

As a result, Mr. Grancsay, who knows 
all there is to know about coats of 
mail and metal armor, as the knights 
and warriors wore it for many cen- 
turies, is supervising the making of 
modern armor according to his design. 
U.S. Flyers are getting steel hoods and 
jackets made with the ancient tools 
in the Metropolitan armor workshop. 


Watercolors by Richert 


Boston, Mass.: The Guild of Boston 
Artists began the new year with an ex- 
hibition of watercolors by Charles H. 
Richert. Richert paints the land and 
sea scapes of Maine with affection and 
care. Using flat wash and bright ac- 
cent he achieves faithful and pleasing 
interpretations. Rocky Point and Near 
Winter Harbor are particularly satis- 
fying, as are Sombre Spruces and West- 
ern Mountain, Mt. Desert Island. 

The small and quick sketches, Alley’s 
Island, Me. and Briny’s Rock have a 
greater spontaneity than the larger, 
more carefully executed paintings. 

JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Song of the Poet: PEPpPINO MANGRAVITE 


Mangravite Sings of Hope and Deliverance 


AN EXHIBITION ENTITLED Song of the 
Poet, by Peppino Mangravite, at the 
Rehn Gallery, includes paintings, 
gouaches and drawings, It is the first 
showing of this artist’s work since 1937, 
although canvases by him have been 
included in group exhibitions. Man- 
gravite, who has twice held a Guggen- 
heim award, has taught at various in- 
stitutions, is presently teaching both at 
Columbia University and Cooper Union. 
But his activities have not dimmed his 
passion for painting, as the piéce de 
résistance of this showing proves. 

This is a large canvas from which 
the exhibit takes its name, Song of the 
Poet, a highly complex, elaborated land- 
scape with the poet in the foreground 
touching his guitar and singing. Near 
him is peaceful farmland and village 
but thrusting up behind are immense, 
craggy mountains with marching armies 
crossing the defiles and in the back- 
ground a naval battle fills the far hori- 
zon with floating banners of smoke. 
The symbolism of the powerlessness of 
war to destroy the creative spirit is 
clearly indicated. Yet the canvas is 
brought so completely to unity of im- 
pression that only as the eye explores 
its intricacy is there realization of its 
immense variety. The thrust of ver- 
ticals, the rise and fall of land masses, 
the nice balance of each detail, the 
beauty of color all contribute to this 
full triumph of design. 


Mangravite’s design is always imag- 


inative. Tomorrow’s Bread, a girl reap- 
ing against a backdrop of blue moun- 
tains, Passion and Feverishness with 
its contorted, ecstatic figure of the mu- 
sician against the twisted tree with his 
vision in the small figure beside him, 
or the fleeing woman and child almost 
hemmed in by rocky walls in Deliver- 
ance are poetic versions vividly ex- 
pressed. Rural Lullaby proves a little 
disturbing, for to the onlooker, the child 
is in immediate danger of rolling into 
the stream. 

The gouaches form a delightful ex- 
hibition in themselves. In texture and 
color they closely resemble pastels, one 
delicate color note set against another 
with subtlety. The drawings, working 
sketches, have vigor and directness as 
well as economy of means. The exhibi- 
tion continues through February. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Two New Arms Etchings 

Kennedy & Co. is taking subscrip- 
tions for two etchings by John Taylor 
Arms, just published. They are both 
Naval subjects. 

Battle Wagon, 11%4 x 17%, shows, in 
unrelenting detail, the U.S.S. Alabama 
outfitting at Norfolk Navy Yard. Its 
price is $15. Destroyers in Wet Basin 
allows Arms a water reflection a> 
shows the U.S.S. Radnor, the USS 
Quick, and the U.S.S. Mervine at Fe’- 
eral Shipbuilding and Drvdock Co. of 
Kearney. It is priced at $10. 
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Family Life: ARCHIPENKO (Fragment, 1912.) Red Polished Terracotta 


Art of Archipenko Seen in Retrospect 


The sculptor Alexander Archipenko, 
now 56 years old and long a resident 
of Woodstock, was born at Kiev in the 
vast plains of Ukrania; left home at 
the age of 20, after finding no artistic 
nourishment in the Academy painting 
classes in Moscow, and went to wor- 
ship at the feet of Rodin in Paris. 

As may be seen by the retrospective 
exhibition at the Nierendorf Galleries 
(thru Feb. 5), the young artist found 
little in Rodin’s art to feed upon, his 
view of sculpture being a problem of 
spaces, of masses (built basically upon 
a rectangular block) and the expression 
of rhythmic movement without adher- 
ence to nature’s forms. In the paintings 
of French moderns, he found what evi- 
dently he sought and his sculpture, 
which later evolved along wholly ori- 
ginal lines for this medium, can be 
seen as his solution, in plastic form, of 
the explorations occupying the majority 
of modern painters working in Paris 
around 1910. 

Archipenko brought forth loud pro- 
tests when he introduced the torso in 
sculpture. Rodin had been howled down 
for his sculpture, Striding John the 
Baptist which had no head. Archipenko 
persisted in sculpting only portions of 
bodies, seldom including the lower legs, 
leaving holes for faces or diminishing 
the heads to subordinate positions in 
the mass of his newly-tried rhythms. 
He made concave surfaces for face or 
breast, thighs and arms. Turned unheed- 
ing from the reminder that though an- 
tique torsos were preserved in museums 
it was acknowledged that they were in 
mutilated condition but, being genuine 
works of art, retained their beauty; 
and that an accidental torso and an 
intentional one is a wholly different 


matter. (Ref.: Hans Hildebrandt, Stutt- ° 


gart, 1923). 

From a wall of photographs of Archi- 
penko sculptures exhibited or commis- 
sioned abroad since 1909 (unavailable 
now for the New York exhibition which 
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contains 30 sculptures and paintings 
and drawings, dating up to 1943) it 
can be seen that the artist stuck to his 
vision and blazed several trails which 
have now widened to avenues due to 
the large amount of traffic that has 
followed in the direction he pointed. 

However, there is something a little 
sad about this review of the life work 
of Archipenko. There are few pieces 
which you feel mark for him complete 
satisfaction, utter realization, And as 
the later things become gaudy in color 
and less vital in mass or contour, 
one feels that consciousness of his role 
as innovator has prevented the instance 
of fruition which comes, generally, be- 
fore 60, in careers of comparable pat- 
tern. Perhaps Archipenko has passed 
out wine and bread with too much zeal 
to converts to his view of the true in 
sculpture, and has spent more of himself 
in this way than is quite wise. 

As we look for signs of immortality 
in the works displayed (no use to look 
for further assurance of his original- 
ity, for that, surely, is indisputable), we 
find it not in the many-membered 
pieces but in such simple, concentrated 
realizations as a 1909 Black Torso in 
bronze, a crouching figure who throws 
her weight with such balanced afore- 
thought that no passing of time will 
ever unseat her; a slender bronze of 
1915, Flat Torso, whose flowing modu- 
lations, cleanly determined edges (sharp 
ones that mark the modelling like a 
measured architect’s curve), affection- 
ately-found twist of body, is like an 
Amen after an over-emotional and im- 
provised prayer. Also the Red and 
Gray terra cotta dancer of 1937, rhyth- 
mically modelled both inwards of the 
mass, aS well as with rounds; and the 
1943 Spanish Woman, done in two 
colors of clay wherein the subdivisions 
where material meets material are like 
an obbligato to a classically composed 
ensemble. Family Life was exhibited in 
its entirety in the Armory Show.—M. R. 
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BY COINCIDENCE, the Archipenko ex. 
hibition at the Nierendorf Galleries, 
which is announced as the sculptor’s 
50th exhibition in the United States, 
is also the 50th exhibition of the Nierep. 
dorf Gallery since its establishment in 
New York. While marking one mile. 
stone in a career, it became a tempta- 
tion to mark the other as they con- 
verge momentarily in a single spotlight, 

Karl Nierendorf left Germany seven 
years ago and came to New York with 
little more to show for his 15 years of 
dealing in art in Berlin than a collec. 
tion of the works of Paul Klee. He 
swept out his little shop in the West 
50s himself, paid $5 a month on the 
purchase of a typewriter, showed and 
re-showed Klee with a devotion that 
endures today, now that his establish. 
ment covers two floors of the handsome 
former Brummer Galleries at 53 East 
57th Street. As publisher, collector and 
dealer, he finds life in New York far 
more to his liking than had become 
the city of his first success. 

The unique thing about this gallery 
is the broad coordination of the arts 
one finds here, Musicians, architects, 
theatrical people come to the galleries 
after hours for discussion, for recitals 
and lectures informally, often spon- 
taneously, arranged. Nierendorf, who 
belonged to the League for the Inde- 
pendent Film in Berlin more than a 
decade ago, sometimes shows some of 
the films sponsored by this organiza- 
tion: color animations made experimen- 
tally by Leger, Man Ray, Eistenstein 
and others; or he projects color slides 
of modern pictures, shows photographs 
and sculptures of ancient civilizations 
which he collects as necessary collateral 
to the showing of modern painting. 

“It’s love that dominates the world,” 
Karl often says. “There is only one 
art through the centuries”—and he 
backs up these sentiments with exhibi- 
tions bearing such titles as “Unity in 
Diversity,” or “One Art in a Thousand 
Forms.” He once showed in Berlin large 
growing plants, making his gallery look 
like a botanical garden, interspersed 
with African and South Sea sculpture. 

Among Nierendorf’s collections, run- 
ning along the sills and lining shelves 
and filling glass cases, are little reflec- 
tions in stone, bone, bronze, ete. of 
Chinese, Greek, Peruvian and Mexican 
ancient arts. His “East-West” exhibi- 
tion of last season was considered of 
unusual beauty and intelligence of pre- 
sentation by those for whom education 
in the arts never reaches a terminus. 
Here, modern expressions were dis- 
played with telling juxtaposition beside 
Oriental objects and paintings. Chinese 
music was played after hours during 
the run of this show. 

“I look for unity in the beautiful; 
for the strong, expressive things in life, 
says the perennially happy Mr. Nieren- 
dorf who will probably never grow 
disappointed with life and will never 
wear a look of gloom on his animated- 
ly happy face. Last month, Nierendo 
opened a branch gallery on Sunset Blvd. 
in Hollywood with a retrospective show 
of Paul Klee.—MAupE RILEY. 
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Rood’s Carvings 


True Sculpture 


SCULPTURE IN woop, by John Rood, 
shown at the Georgette Passedoit Gal- 
lery, is Mr. Rood’s fifth show in New 
York. His progress is marked. Rood’s 
early work, small, decorative pieces 
and a later development of figures of 
folk lore, are completely surpassed by 
these larger and purely sculptural de- 
signs. Wood sculpture has a peculiar 
quality which this artist has been sen- 
sitive to realize and profit by: as a rule 
it is less monumental than works exe- 
cuted in stone, but because of the very 
tractability of the medium, possesses a 
liveliness and directness of craftsman- 
ship. 

Mr. Rood has evidently appreciated 
the particular character of the differ- 
ent woods which he employs, but he 
has not allowed the medium to govern 
his design, so that there is none of that 
over-accentuation of vertical planes 
leading to meagreness in his work that 
is often realized in wood sculpture. 
Even in The Smasher, where vertical 
lines appear as accents, the dynamic 
force of the figure and its concentra- 
tion of physical power are well marked. 

Cannon Fodder, the head of a young 
man, has directness and simplicity in 
its straightforward portrayal of an 
American boy, but it also possesses a 
remarkable innate sense of tragedy. 
The artist has succeeded in creating 
the impression that the inner life of 
the subject has molded the outer form, 
the delicately modelled planes of the 
body conforming to the compulsion of 
inner life. 

The standing figure, Into the Future, 
is monumental in size and character, 
probably the sculptor’s most ambitious 
work and, certainly, an impressive one. 
The symbolism is not difficult to ap- 
preciate, but the real interest of the 
work lies in its fine continuity of line 
and pattern of bodily rhythms. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Smasher—Study in Violence: 
JOHN Roop (Oak) 
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Portrait of Whittredge: JoHN W. 
ALEXANDER. Lent by Century Assn. 


Whittredge Revived 


THE MACBETH GALLERY is holding a 
loan exhibition of paintings by Worth- 
ington Whittredge, one of the Hudson 
River School artists whose work is, 
perhaps, less known today than that 
of many others of this group. His can- 
vases lack the amazing aerial perspec- 
tives and spectacular scene of Church’s 
paintings or the tremendous panoramic 
sweep of those by Bierstadt. Yet in 
viewing this exhibition, one feels it far 
from remote from contemporary view- 
point in its direct simplicity of state- 
ment and unescapable sense of individ- 
ual reaction to the thing seen, While 
he did not seek for the noblest, the 
largest, the most picturesque scenes, 
as many of his contemporaries did, 
Whittredge presented American land- 
scape with a warmth of personal ac- 
cent. 

Some of his earlier canvases appear 
over-large, such as Crossing the Ford, 
Platte River, Colorado, made from a 
sketch on his trip with General Pope 
when the enormous vistas of plains 
and distant mountains made deep im- 
pression upon him. Yet in spite of traces 
of a lingering Dusseldorf convention of 
design and brushwork, there is much 
more than a veracious record of a ma- 
jestic scene in this work, for the art- 
ist’s sensitive appreciation of atmos- 
pheric effects, of the play of light and 
color, of textures of foliage and the 
limpidity of the water make themselves 
felt. Doubtless, no one would attempt 
a landscape of such gigantic propor- 
tions now. Yet if he did, could he carry 
it out so successfully ? 

Whittredge became an artist in the 
hard way as did most American paint- 
ers of his day. Born in a log cabin in 
Ohio, he tried many occupations, sign 
painting among them, and quite natur- 
ally later took up portraits. Aside from 
the fact that this was not a remunera- 
tive occupation, Whittredge always 


cherished a love of nature and a de- 
sire to paint landscapes. 

We know that in the early 19th cen- 
tury the tradition of portraiture con- 
tinued to be the dominant one in Amer- 
ican art. There was a little flower 
painting and some negligible genre 
work, but portraits not only were pop- 
ular, but were generally conceded to 
be the highest form of art. There 
was no pure landscape work. The 
change that came about was due to 
many causes, many of them social, 
which affected the viewpoint and inter- 
ests of Americans and were finally re- 
flected in painting. The opening up of 
the West and the building of railways 
brought a realization of the physical 
greatness and resources of the country, 
awakening a chawvinistic pride in every- 
thing American. Doubtless, Cooper’s 
novels with their romantic version of 
impenetrable forests and noble sav- 
ages also contributed to the general in- 
terest in scenes of untamed wilderness 
and broad prairies. 

New York was not only the most cos- 
mopolitan city of America, closely in 
touch with the old world, but it was a 
city of increasing riches and luxurious 
living. Prosperous people crowded into 
the exhibitions at the National Acad- 
emy of Design and, more important, 
bought American pictures. Almost on 
the doorstep of the city was a still 
unspoiled country, the shores of the 
Hudson and the serene beauty of forest 
and farm land. When Asher B. Durand 
led his little band of followers out 
to paint this countryside direct from 
nature, there came into being a clien- 
tele who delighted in these translations 
of familiar scenes. 

Whittredge, after his unfortunate ven- 
ture into portraiture, was finally able 
to visit Europe where he spent ten 
years, principally in Dusseldorf and 
Rome. After his return, his work was 
marked by greater refinement and 
greater warmth of color. At the close 
of the Civil War, he went on General 
Pope’s expedition of inspection to the 
West, but returned to paint scenes of 
New England and rural New York. 

There is none of the “brown sauce” 
with which many painters of the day 
served up their landscape, but richness 
of local color, A Mountain Brook with 
the boles of the trees streaked with 
sunlight, First Snow with its beauty 
of textures and sense of suspended life, 
or the fine placing of forms and con- 
gruity of color in Old Homestead, all 
have a closely-knit design. A small 
oil sketch for this painting, Old Home- 
stead has a liveliness of tempo which 
many of his larger, graver canvases 
lack. There is, also, a small landscape, 
Lake and Mountain, carried out in notes 
of blue, water, shores and sky that is 
so modern in its expression that one 
turns to look at it twice. 

The portrait of Whittredge by John 
W. Alexander, is a pleasant inclusion, 
for it reveals the thoughtful, intense 
face that one unconsciously associates 
with the artist, and the natural dig- 
nity of unforced bodily gesture that, 
also, seems characteristic. It is to be 
hoped that, as the foreword of the 
catalogue suggests, some museum will 
find space and opportunity to present 
the works of this artist in a fuller fash- 
ion than the limited area of a gallery 
permits.— MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Day of Atonement: Max BAND 


Max Band Returns from California 


Max BAnpb, whose work has not been 
shown in New York for three years, 
has returned from a sojourn in Cali- 
fornia and is now holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries (through (Feb. 19). This artist, 
whose canvases have been included in 
public and private collections in Amer- 
ica, Europe and Palestine, continues 
to paint with the verve that has prev- 
iously distinguished his work, so that 
one feels he is constantly drawing on 
new, inexhaustible sources of inspira- 
tion. Yet while there is a passionate 
intensity in Band’s paintings, which 
makes itself felt as a reflection of his 
own delight in creative work, there 
is sound structure in his designs and 
significance in his forms. 

In the landscapes of California or- 
chards and in many of the still lifes, 
he uses a heavy impasto of pure, jewel- 


like color employed with tact and dis- 
cretion in its relations, for all its bril- 
liance of swept-up surfaces, Snapdrag- 
on, Double Petunias, Early Spring or 
the thrusting branches and rich greens 
of The Tree are examples of the artist’s 
ability to combine lyricism and simpli- 
fied, powerful design. Woman in Red 
with its smoothly brushed surfaces and 
clarity of definition is in a completely 
different form of expression, but the 
arrangement of the figure and the lat- 
ent richness of the color display the 
same personal usages of design and 
color pattern. 

The majestic figures of Day of Atone- 
ment or the emotional fervor of Sinai 
convey deep spiritual significance, in 
which the religious content and the 
pictorial expression are completely con- 
gruous. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Famous Gobelins Given Philadelphia 


Two of the five famous Gobelins tap- 
estries from the Don Quixote series 
that were loaned to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art for a considerable per- 
iod of time from 1927, have been pre- 


sented to the Museum by Mrs. Wi- 
dener Dixon. 
The cartoons for the first of this 


popular series were made by Charles 
Coypel, First Painter to the King, in 
1714. They were produced thereafter 
by the Royal Manufactory, with occa- 
sional changes in design by leading art- 
ists of the day, over a period of 73 years. 

Philadelphia’s tapestries depict the 
departure of Sancho for the Isle of Bar- 
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“Rheims, 


ataria, and Don Quixote having Sancho 
ask the Princess for permission to see 
her. They were executed in haute lisse 
in the ateliers of Andran and Cozette 
at the Gobelins in 1763, when the se- 
ries was brought to its highest per- 
fection and brilliance. On the acces- 
sion of Louis XVI in 1774, four of the 
Dixon panels were given to Cardinal 
de la Roche-Aymon, Archbishop of 
who as grand almoner of 
France had baptized the monarch. 

Mrs, Dixon acquired ail five tapes- 
tries some time ago, after they had 
been in the collection of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the elder. 





Religious Art Today 


Boston, Mass.: A fine exhibition, one 
of the largest of its kind in recent 
years, is Religious Art of Today on view 
through Feb. 12 at the Institute of Mod- 
ern Art. Necessarily limited by war 
conditions to works already in this 
country, the exhibition is nevertheless 
a varied and timely show. 

Borrowing from churches and spe- 
cialized schools as well as from galleries 
and individuals, the Institute has as- 
sembled a large cross section of con- 
temporary religious expression, varying 
from such simple affirmations of faith 
as Mario Toppi’s tender and lyrical 
Holy Family in a Cave to Abraham 
Rattner’s abstracted A Place Called 
Golgotha, Although in general the art- 
ists represented have treated the re- 
ligious subjects from a narrative or 
social aspect, there are a few expres- 
sions of burning faith, such as Raymond 
Breinin’s He Walks Alone; Waldemar 
Raemisch’s sweet, mystical Angel Min- 
istering to Christ (watercolor); Eman- 
uel Romano’s powerful St. Anthony 
(watercolor) and the Good Samaritan, 
oil on paper; Mario Toppi’s exquisite 
watercolor drawings, The Holy Family 
and Decorating the Church; Joseph 
Stella’s Head of Christ, Mark Simons’ 
panoramic Were You There When They 
Crucified Our Lord; and Franklin C. 
Watkins’ Resurrection. 

Other good paintings not of strictly 
religious origin are Hyman Bloom's 
familiar Synagogue, Max Weber's The 
Talmudists, Romano’s Negro Spiritual 
and Mane-Katz’s Rabbi in Meditation. 
Constance Mary Rowe (Sister Mary) 
is represented by an interesting concep- 
tion, Fall of Satan. 

Among the sculptures, Ben-Schmuel’s 
Job, Kaethe Kollwitz’ Design for a 
Tombstone, Raemisch’s Christ, Dom 
Stephen Reid’s St. Benedict, William 
Zorach’s Head of Christ, and Ernst 
Barlach’s Return of the Prodigal Son 
are outstanding. 

The few prints included are fine, par- 
ticularly Mare Chagall’s Blakeian Pro- 
phet No. 1 and Prophet No. 11; Forain’s 
Return of the Prodigal Son, two litho- 
graphs by Redon and two Rouault col- 
ored lithographs. One room in the gal- 
lery is devoted to stained glass panels, 
and contains Alice D, Laughlin’s well 
designed small windows, simple and sin- 
cerely conceived; Ernst Kotzian’s pow- 
erful Crucifixion.—J. K. R. 


Honor to George Bridgman 


The Art Students League plans to 
memorialize an untiringly devoted 
teacher whose instructions during a long 
life touched the development of thou- 
sands of students of art. The League 
will pay tgibute to the late George 
Bridgman by holding an exhibition of 
work by his former students—to be 
presented at the American Fine Arts 
Galleries some time during the next 
few months. 

The co-operation of all those who 
would join in paying honor to the mem- 
ory of Bridgman is solicited by the 
League. Besides sending in their work, 
the school would be grateful to for- 
mer students for the loan of letters oF 
memorabilia which would add interest 
to the occasion—one which honors those 
who pay the tribute as well. 
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Steamer Odin: LYONEL FEININGER 


Acquired by the Museum of Modern Art 


WE HAVE always wondered about the 
procedure involved in the purchase of 
paintings by museums, and took the 
occasion of a showing of new acquisi- 
tions by the Museum of Modern Art 
to inquire into their methods. It is all 
delightfully simple and informal. 


Scouts bring news of likely work to 
the Director of the Department of 
Painting and Sculpture, a post now held 
by James Thrall Soby. When a sufficient 
number of items have passed Mr. Soby’s 
scrutiny, a meeting of the Acquisitions 
Committee is called to consider the rec- 
ommendations. Quality and suitability 
are the first standards by which the 
work is judged, Transitional material 
and unusual art forms by progressive 
artists not likely to be shown elsewhere 
are also acceptable. Gifts are judged in 
much the same way, if a bit more len- 
iently, and are sometimes accepted for 
study purposes. Big donors usually know 
what the Museum wants, and frequent- 
ly consult directors on specific gifts. 
From ten to fifty purchases are made 
during the year, depending on the size 
and market value of the pieces bought, 
and together with donations serve to 
form five or six shows in a gallery set 
aside for that purpose. None of these 
things happen at specified times. 


All of which sheds some light on the 
raison d’étre for the twelve paintings 
now hanging in the New Acquisitions 
Gallery. By all odds the most import- 
ant of these are Joseph Stella’s Fac- 
tories (1918), and Lyonel Feininger’s 
Steamer Odin (1927), both superb ex- 
amples of the work of two outstanding 
modern artists hitherto inadequately 
Tepresented in the Museum’s perman- 
ent collection. Of considerably less im- 
pact, but interesting from the stand- 
point of suitability as an unusual and 
progressive art expression, is Alton 
Graves’ The Blue Doll, an admirable 
technical job in excellent color that is 
used to accentuate the sinister horror 
of its subject matter. Since he is often 
called a painter’s painter, we will leave 
Paul Burlin’s Fallen Angel to his fellow 
practitioners. 

Walter Stuempfig’s romantically ideal- 
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ized version of Cape May.is full of sun- 
light and gaity. Scottish Matthew 
Barnes’ High Peak shows an eerie house 
perched on top of a sugar loaf moun- 
tain, luminously dark in the moonlight. 
It casts an elusive spell in the mood 
of Ryder, without the latter’s grace, 
but is brought into 20th century idiom. 
Mervin Jules’ The Little Presser is a 
characteristic piece of his metropolitan 
Americana, well integrated in design 
and color. Night Scene by Junius Red- 
wood communicates the feeling of 
weighty, bulky figures, and, to us, little 
else. 

The Advisory Committee's gift, 
Cristofanetti’s Festival, is large and 
sparkling with movement and color, 
applied in gay ribbons. Director Soby 
refers to Maud Morgan's Musical 
Squash, gift of Mrs. Kenneth Simpson, 
as “a handsome arrangement in the 
Post-Cubist decorative tradition.” 
Briggs W. Buchanan gave The Push- 
cart by Maurice Grosser, a solidly real- 
istic painting of a frame house that had 
seen better days (it might be more at 
home hanging in the Whitney), and 
Eugene Berman’s classically romantic 
The Tower in the Quarry, done in a 
dull, low-keyed near monotone in 1934. 
Now, as a gesture to victory, is the time 
for some public-spirited art patron to 
step forward and give the Modern Ber- 
man’s richly magnificent Nike (1943), 
which shows the artist at the height of 
his powers.—J. G. 


Better Men and Artists 


We liked particularly the following 
paragraph from Alex Kruze’s Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle art page of Jan. 9: 

“The year we have just ushered out 
has been in the art field a most pros- 
perous one. Even artists are buying 
each other’s works and paying cash 
instead of using the older barter sys- 
tem. As for the artists themselves, never 
have such vast numbers of them proven 
themselves able soldiers, sailors and 
war workers. And we see clearly by the 
fruits of their labors that better men 
make better artists.” 


Edvard Munch Dies © 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ARTIST, Edvard 
Munch, founder of Die Bruecke, Ger- 
man modernist movement originating 
in Dresden at the turn of the century, 
died in Norway according to a report 
from Oslo by radio in a domestic broad- 
cast picked up by U. S. government 
monitors January 24. Munch was 80 
years old. 

Munch’s graphic art, by which he is 
most fully represented in this country, 
was shown full length at the Chicago 
Art Institute last September, in a joint 
exhibition with James (Baron) Ensor, 
Belgian artist, now 83 and living in 
Ostend. (Ensor, too, was reported dead 
last year and then reported alive by 
the British Broadcasting Service.) 

It is now told that in recent years, 
Munch lived in fantastic solitude out- 
side Oslo in a house which is surrounded 
by barbed wire. He painted in a roof- 
less barn, received stacks of mail which 
he neglected to open, and saw only 
two persons—Gauguin’s son and a ship- 
ping agent. His paintings in this coun- 
try are rare; his graphic art exists in 
many books published abroad. Munch’s 
effect was fully felt all over Europe 
and his melancholic mysticism, graphic 
expressions of anxiety, loneliness, grief 
and abandon, penetrated the conscious- 
ness of all who searched for truth in 
art—his artist associates, publishers 
and collectors. 

The first exhibition of Die Bruecke 
was held in Dresden in 1903. Led by 
Munch, the group was composed of 
Emil Nolde, Kirchner, Heckle, Pech- 
stein, Otto Mueller and Schmidt-Rot- 
luff. The group kept its identity for 
about 10 years and included, ere it 
scattered, Kokoschka, Beckmann and 
Hofer. Munch remains the _ greatest 
Scandinavian painter of our time. 
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Rue de Village: MAURICE DE VLAMINCK 


Classics from the School of Paris 


How MUCH WATER has flowed under 
the bridge and how swiftly it has passed 
is clearly indicated by the title of the 
current exhibition at the Perls Gallery, 
Classics from the School of Paris. For 
these innovators of an abruptly new 
movement in art once derided and de- 
cried are now accepted as old masters 
of Modern Art. 

The selection here is intended to 
show the phases of work which have 
had most influence on American paint- 
ers. It would be difficult to look at 
these works and not appreciate how 


much they have been borrowed from, 
imitated, and used as source material 
by contemporary American artists. Rou- 
ault is, certainly, one of the group 
whose influence is constantly felt. One 
of his “stained glass’ paintings in 
gouache, dynamic in its power and bril- 
liance of color, Qui donc se Connait, 
suggests the inspiration of many of our 
artists. 

Vlaminck, of course, has been widely 
drawn upon. His Rue de Village, ab- 
stract in its design, but enlivened by the 
play of broken light and color planes, 
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or a characteristic Village en Neige are 
fine examples of his lyric quality and 
his power of conveying the intensity of 
his visual experience. Two exceptionally 
fine Modigliani portraits, and a group 
of work by Dufy also suggest the origin 
of many contemporary American paint- 
ings. Utrillo’s crumbling walls and 
weather-beaten bricks and mortar in 
subtle harmonies of color and form re- 
present so decisively the spirit of a 
particular place that they are more dif- 
ficult to imitate, though his designs are 
often admirably followed. 

Soutine has been popping out of 
paintings by a number of our younger 
painters lately, particularly in the dis- 
tortion of form and color of Portrait, 
shown here, rather than by the two 
handsome flower pieces also by him. 
Braque is represented by a formal still 
life, and Picasso by a group of drawings, 
a watercolor and an oil of a period pre- 
ceding his Minotaur series, when his 
animating passion was still one of art- 
istic intensity. 

It is sad to note that all these men 
now living are no longer young and to 
speculate on the effect that the priva- 
tions and horrors of war may have upon 
their later work. The exhibition will 
continue through March 10. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Helen Stotesbury 


Oils and watercolors by Helen Stotes- 
bury, at the Morton Galleries, form a 
decorative group. The watercolors land- 
scapes and still lifes, reveal that this 
artist has made a definite gain in her 
firmness of design and refinement of 
color. Bouquet, in which purples, blues 
and pinks are happily disposed is out- 
standing. Flowers, in which large forms, 
calla lilies, iris, waxy green leaves and 
slashes of a drooping red flower are 
woven into a tapestry, is a handsome 
piece, It is a relief, incidentally, to see 
calla lilies painted as though they were 
actual flowers and not made of some 
hard unyielding substance. 

The oils indicate that Miss Stotes- 
bury is still at the trial and error stage 
in this medium, but the still life, Rad- 
ishes and Brass with its nice give and 
take of forms and effective color is to 
be commended.—M. B. 


Fisher's American Scene 


Every year since William Fisher be- 
came director of the 8th Street Art 
School, he has had a February exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the 8th Street Gal- 
lery entitled “The American Scene”. 
Northern New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania; Vermont, the Massachusetts 
coast and Canada have furnished ma- 
terial for his landscapes. 

This year’s show includes a covered 
bridge, and a pink sawmill in Vermont, 
a street scene in New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania, and some fine white birches on 
the shores of Lake George. But the 
bulk of the subjects were found near 
Hackensack and Little Ferry, little 
more than a stone’s throw from the 
George Washington Bridge, where 
he takes his outdoor painting classes. 

Fisher has proved that for the price 
of a subway and ferry ride from Man- 
hattan an-artist can find as much var- 
iety of bucolic subject matter as he 
has the eye to see.—J. G, 
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James Fitzgerald 





JAMES FITZGERALD, now holding an ex- 
hibition of watercolors at the Milch 
Galleries, does not belong to the splash 
and splatter school of this medium, de- 

ing on an overflowing blot of color 
or an inadvertent stroke of the brush 
for his results. Color patterns and good 
design are apparent in all of the papers; 
each sums up with coherence and vigor 
a pictorial idea that appears to the 
peholder could not have been expressed 
so vividly in any other language of line 
and color. 

Fitzgerald, who served with the 
Marines in the First World War and 
then entered the Massachusetts School 
of Art and studied at the Boston Mu- 
seum School of Fine Arts, transferred 
his activities to Monterey some years 
ago, where the majority of these pic- 
tures were executed. Recently, he has 
returned to Maine, where his interest 
incoastal scenes continues. Maine Gulls, 
with its intricate patterning of wings, 
is almost an abstraction of movement 
and forms, yet it rests obviously on ob- 
jective fact. 

It is curious that the larger part of 
this exhibition is concerned with fig- 
ures, yet few of them are turned to- 
wards the spectator. Yet these “back- 
to” figures are informed with remark- 
able characterization. In Fisherman’s 
Burial, or in the plodding man and wo- 
man of Coast in Winter, the bodily ges- 
ture seems to sum up personality with 
remarkable completeness. In the high- 
ly effective Baiting, three boats nudge 
each other at odd angles and the effec- 
tiveness of the sharp design is enhanced 
by the very fact that the man seated 
in one of the boats, back to the be- 
holder, does not detract from pattern 
created by line and form. 

It is surprising that an artist should 
paint ships and the sea and horses 
with equal success, Yet it might be 
difficult to choose between these marines 
and the effective arrangement of huge, 
white horses fairly springing up a steep 
furrow in Ploughing, or lunging to- 
wards one with palpable weight in 
Horses. Both pictures reveal a fresh and 
imaginative sense of design. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Second Scharl Show 


Joseph Scharl, who has worked 
through a fair number of the more 
abstract “isms,” and is now veering 
strongly in the direction of the simply 
representational, is having his second 
show this season of all new paintings 
at Pinacotheca. Two of them are so new 
that the thick paint is not yet dry. 

A product of many genérations of 
Bavarian peasantry, Scharl keeps in his 
canvases the primitive folk art quality 
of his early environment despite his 
sophisticated training in Munich, Rome 
and Paris. Simple, structurally strong 
designs, executed in flat blocks of bril- 
liant primary color are welded into 
Paintings of frequently intense emo- 
tional impact. 

The Parade of the Fascists, is the 
only work shown which was done be- 
fore Scharl left Germany in 1938. The 
Subject matter may have been one of 
the reasons why the artist thought it wise 
to seek a healthier climate-—J. G. 
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Kansas Jack Rabbit: Curis RITTER (Watercolor) 


The Fluent Watercolors of Chris Ritter 


WHEN a rangy Kansas Jack Rabbit 
and a drawing of Athena from an an- 
tique coin appear in the same showing, 
as they do in the current exhibition of 
oils and watercolors by Chris Ritter 
at the Marquie Gallery, there is an al- 
most startling contrast of subject mat- 
ter. They represent quite naturally, 
however, different avocations of the art- 
ist—hunting in Kansas and the collec- 
ting of ancient coins. For Ritter, in addi- 
tion to three year’s study at the Art 
Students League, completed a year of 
graduate work in the history of art 
and archeology at Columbia University. 

His work has appeared previously in 
one-man shows and group exhibitions 


Paintings 


and is always marked by freshness of 
approach to his subject as well as in- 
ventiveness of design. The watercolors 
have fluency and a glowing richness of 
color, one hue merging into another and 
enhancing it. The Kansas landscapes 
with their flat expanses fringed by 
houses and trees under vast reaches 
of sky subtly lighted present striking 
examples of an artist’s ability to ob- 
serve natural forms sensitively and 
translate them into artistic ideas. 

The oils appear a less familiar med- 
ium for him, but the powerful head, 
Electra, suggests the inner intensity that 
sustained this tragic figure in her career 
of vengeance.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Production in the Hill Country: FREDERIC WHITAKER (Watercolor) 


Whitaker Watercolors Reveal Progress 


FREDERIC WHITAKER is holding an ex- 
hibition of watercolors at the Ferargil 
Gallery, where his work has previously 
been shown several times. It is pleasing 
to record that he has made apprecia- 
ble progress since his last show at this 
gallery. It is true that a number of his 
characteristic over-large papers are in- 
cluded, which incline to be faithful de- 
scriptions, rather than the presentment 
of pictorial ideas. 

But there are, also, a number of 
smaller works in which there is com- 
plete subordination of factual record 
to esthetic values. Village Lane in its 
simplicity of detail and warm sense of 
life and living, and Lake in the Park, 
enlivened by a play of blues and greens 
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through the picture, possesses a 
breadth of expression as well as a vital- 
ity that immediately communicates it- 
self to the beholder. House for Horses 
has not only a provocative title, but an 
arresting design in its solidly placed 
building framed in summer greens. 
Perhaps, Sunny Window, an interior, 
is the most accomplished item of the 
showing in its finely adjusted diffusion 
of light and silhouetting of forms against 
this muted radiance, Whether the art- 
ist paints large or small pictures, it is 
to be hoped that-he continues to imbue 
them with the liveliness of these recent 
works in which color pattern and linear 
design are so happily related. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Artists’ Snug Harbor 


PHILADELPHIA has its Artists’ Gallery 
where any earnest artist, “who feels 
that his art harbors a personal mess- 
age, who has neither had a one-man 
show nor been otherwise singled out 
for honors,” can bring signs of his talent 
and expect hospitable reception and 
very possible exposition. 

The gallery is located in the Broad’ 
Street Suburban Station Bldg. and three | 
canvases or sculptures, prints, or pic-| 
tures in any other medium, may be! 
left at the gallery for the attention of | 
the jury which meets with reasonable 
regularity and with the declared desire 
to encourage talent in the Philadelphia 
area. Costs of the resulting exhibitio 
are absorbed by the sponsors who al 
take no commissions on sales. 

Artists’ Gallery is conducted by Philip 
Ragan Associates, a concern occupied 
with turning out informative motion 


picture cartoons for the Canadian Gov- | 


ernment war effort. The art jury is 
composed of Hobson Pittman, painter; 
R. Edward Lewis, talent scout, and 
Dorothy Grafly, Director of Research 
and Art for Philip Ragan Associates. 
Currently shown at the Gallery is 
the work of Abraham P. Hankins, one- 
time singer, whose paintings and sculp- | 
ture are of experimentive interest to | 
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the backers of the gallery. He is de-|™ 


scribed as a vivid colorist who is eage 
to study the conventionalization and 
palette of the American Indian. 
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Metropolitan’s Attendance 


All records were broken for attend- 
ance at the Metropolitan Museum when 
the count for 1943 was completed. Com- 


bining the figures clocked at the Main | 


Building on Fifth Avenue with those 
taken at the Cloisters and at the Blu- 
menthal House at 50 E. 70th, the total 
reached 1,348,207 visitors, the greatest 
number in the Museum’s history. 
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Waiting: Fritz Brop 


ns, on Fritzi Brod Debut 
id sculp- 


erest to| FRitzi Brop, née Shermer, was born 
e is de-| im Prague, -and decided on a career 
is eage | S an artist When, as a child, she saw 
jon and | #aVlova and her ballet dance before 
.. a Bakst background. Since coming to 
| Chicago as a bride in 1924, she has 
become well ‘known in that vicinity as 
a watercolorist through numerous ex- 





* attend- hibitions and awards. On February 1 
um when | she makes her New York debut at the 
ed. Com- | Norlyst Galtery. 

the Main | °°As‘an artist, Mrs. Brod has a fresh 
th those |‘approach which is her own. She uses 
the Blu- | color‘both subtly and strongly, and the 
the total |'gratefully tndulating line of stem 
greatest | prowth’ and flower contours is carried 


y: into the lines—if not the limbs—of her 
figures. Here and there a richly pat- 
terned background or landscape re- 

| minds one ‘of her Czechoslovakian heri- 





tage. 
ore C. J. Bulliet, art critic of the Chicago 
pa weary Daily News, has said of her: “In Fritzi 
‘eininger | Brod’s subconscious, beautiful flowers 
surliuk and beautiful girls are identical, and 
eed }in her fantasies they are intimately 
_— * \commingled, either seldom existing 
Wentaun without the other. Sometimes, like Ro- 
pyer setti’s Blessed Damosel, her lady holds 
salerno three lilies in her hand, or two or four, 
soldstein | or they may be roses . . and the 
fragrance, like the Damosel’s, is all- 
944 suffusing. Sometimes the flowers appear 


TURY 


ENRICO 


Paintings 





w York 


I2hE. 57 





55 EAST 57th STREET 
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PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


SCHOOL OF PARIS 


ABSTRACT PAINTINGS 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION e THROUGH FEBRUARY 26 


VALENTINE 


as a pattern in her dvess, as important 
as her eyes or her decorated finger- 
nails”. 

The artist is now devoting her full 
time to drafting maps for the Army. 
—J. G. . 


A New Sun 


THE ACA GALLERY exhibited through 
January 29 a group of some 200 brush 
and ink drawings by the young Jap- 
anese painter and cartoonist, Taro 
Yashima, The sketches represent the 
body of the artist’s autobiography, and 
they have recently been published, with 
terse captions, under the title The New 
Sun (Henry Holt & Co., $2.75). 

For some ten years past, Yashima 
has been directing his art against the 
fascist and military cliques of Japan 
and his current work tells primarily of 
long and intense suffering at the hands 
of the Japanese police. In epic pattern, 
the book breaks quickly into the middle 
of the story, with graphic representa- 
tions of the incarceration of Yashima’s 
wife and himself, and of the touching, 
ridiculous, and horrible aspects of 
prison life. The artist drifts quietly 
back to his early life, telling simply of 
his family and his own early artistic 
aspirations. Confronted in the academy 
at Tokyo with the usual extremes of 
academics and the super-modern, he 
broke away to what he felt to be the 
proper medium of the artist—an ex- 
pression of the life of the people. He 
was soon working hard on political 
satire, attacking where he could the 
imperialistic juggernaut which threat- 
ened the peace of his people and the 
peace of the world. 

When eventually Yashima was thrown 
into jail, he was subjected to innumer- 
able indignities and sufferings, the 
greatest of which was the knowledge 
that his wife, whose screams he could 
hear in another cell block, was carry- 
ing their child. Finally released, Ya- 
shima managed to bring his wife and 
baby to this country, where he is 
continuing his work, grateful, in his 
own words, “to the America which lets 
me talk and write freely about people 
and events which I shall never forget.” 

The captions for the drawings are 
transparently sincere, and of a child- 
like simplicity and candor, filled with 
quiet faith and hope for the artist’s 
own people and the people of the world. 
The drawings are stark and direct, im- 
pregnated by suffering with the ma- 
turity, dignity, and humanity which will 
finally conquer any form of oppression 
and tyranny.—C. J. 


DONATI 


Feb. 7-26 


NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK 





















Jane PETERSON 


EXHIBITION FEB. 8th-20th 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Paintings May Be Purchased 
With War Bonds 








Belgian Congo at War 


as seen by 


Andre Cauvin 


February Ist- Ith 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 


KOETSER 
GALLERY 
15 EAST 57 ST. 









Andre Seligmann presents 


MARGUERITE 


CASTAING 


Through February 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 
@ 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
WATERCOLORS 
DRAWINGS and 

SCULPTURE 


45th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
The American Society 


of Miniature Painters 
FEB. 1- FEB. 12 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
——__—- 15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 





ARGENT 


JAN. 31 


AMERICANS ALL 


PAINTINGS BY 


JOHN J. SOBLE 


N. Y. C. 


FEB. 12 


42 W. 57 





GALLERY 
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DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 


ESTABLISHED 1803 





for 


by 


WATERCOLORS ———"—""*— 


CHETCUTI | 


i OMERFORD 


i——————- 32 WEST 57th ST 


Through February 


OPEN EVENINGS TILL 9 


GALLERY 


PORTRAITS By 


18 East 57th Street 


OILS - WATERCOLORS by 


CHRIS RITTER 


JAN. 24—FEB. 







































Recent Paintings 


WILLIAM GROPPER 


Through Feb. 28 


Catalog containing 26 reproductions 
and foreword by Philip Evergood, 25c. 


A.C.A. GALLERY 


63 East 57th Street, New York 


KNOEDLER 


AQUATINT ILLUSTRATIONS 
“DON QUIXOTE" 


WILLIAM SHARP 


Through February 19th 
14 East 57th Street, New York 





» 


Through February 12th 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


New York 





MARQUIE GALLERY 


16 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





The Idol: MASSON 


Paris Abstractions 


For the month of February, the Val- 
entine Gallery’s featured show is titled 
“School of Paris, Abstract Paintings’. 
One to three works by thirteen modern 
painters were selected to illustrate the 
theme announced. 

Terminology being what it is within 
the field of art (at best a convenience 
of nomenclature adopted to assist those 
who understand each other to make 
certain they make themselves clear), 
the “School of Paris” is generally un- 
derstood to be living artists working 
in the modern idiom (and to include 
certain Spanish, Italian, Dutch, as well 
as French-born artists); and their “ab- 
stract paintings” may include, as they 
do now, non-objectivism, surrealism and 
an Arp construction made of wood. 

Now that this is acknowledged, we 
can proceed to explore the exhibition, 
which is one of the oddest assemblages 
we have seen at any time in New York. 
In some respects, it seems to indicate 
that dealers no longer find it necessary 
to be impressive with the American 
public. For Picasso’s abstractions in- 
clude the smallest painting he prob- 
ably ever did, called Compotier, 1910; 
an early cubist Nude (with subtle color 
tints through its greys); and a brown 
and white scream on grey, 1930. None 
of the three indicates Picasso’s prowess 
in developing abstractionism in paint- 
ing. 

By Miro, are three paintings as wide- 
ly differing as the Picassos, the little 
Poisson being the most attractive thing 
in the show by far and the nearest to 
likely classification as “abstract.” But 
the other Miros are of “personnages” 
—extracted far more than abstracted. 
Why Chirico’s interior with mannequins 
should be here; why Dufy shown in 
such a large and clumsy painting while 


ROSA BONHEUR 
Exquisite Landscape in Oil 


Collector's Piece, 8x101/. 


TEN EYCK R. BEARDSLEY, Attorney 
60 Beaver Street, New York 





Braque is confined to three negligible 
little compositions; why Masson is clas- 
sified with Mondrian, or Leger brought 
by definition within range of Hélion, are 
some of the questions posed by this odd 
grouping. 

Christofanetti is the latest addition to 
“School of Paris” lists and the first 
time we recall seeing him so classified, 
His Rouz is an interesting canvas which 
seems headed more in the direction of 
the lonesome spaces Tanguy explores, 
than in anything that could be called 
abstract. He and Masson, and even the 
older Leger, seem on the point of lead- 
ing this school of painting towards 
more reliance on brilliant color than 
has tempted it before. The exhibition 
continues through February 26.—M. R. 


Guy Maccoy Exhibits 


Guy Maccoy has spent a good part of 
his time, since his last exhibition of 
oil paintings in 1936, experimenting with 
and developing the process of silk screen 
printing. His exhibition in 1938 was 
the first one-man show held by an 
American artist showing that medium 
exclusively. 

The new oil paintings now on dis- 
play at Contemporary Arts, New York, 
are decorative in the best sense of the 
word. The frequent use of black out- 
lines to separate masses of flat, opaque 
color suggest the color print process. 

Maccoy has a strong sense of design 
and is an excellent colorist, which tal- 
ents he uses to advantage in a number 
of handsome landscapes and a still life. 
Magenta Flower is displayed before a 
textile-like background in some fine 
off-purples, pinks, yellows and greens. 
A striking study in black, white and 
grey entitled Winter Evening is en- 
livened by a flaming sky that reflects 
on everything it touches. Cows munch- 
ing under the Willows in the Spring 
may be bright yellow, or bright green 
as in a Fall Landscape. Its all to good 
effect either way.—J. G. 


Photos of Belgian Congo 


André Cauvin was commissioned by 
the Belgian Government to tour the 
parts of Africa known as the Belgian 
Congo but otherwise little-known to 
modern civilizations. Cauvin went in 
company of John Latouche, American, 
spending most of last year at the task 
of photographing not only the pictur- 
esque native life, but the new industry 
that an ambitious program has imposed 
upon the inhabitants of the colony and 
which is changing the face of the 
jungle and mountain country. “Fac- 
tories, hospitals, laboratories and ho- 
tels rise over the memory of mud huts; 
the chiaroscuro of new structure rises 
over an ancient foundation”. 

Cauvin’s photographs, which record 


this transformation both for fact and | 


effect, will be shown at the Bignou 
Galleries in New York from February 
1 to 11. 





FERARGIL GALLERIES 
FINE ART - ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Telepbone Plaza 8-1223 
63 East 57rH Street, New York 22, N.Y. 






Freperic Newlin Price 


The Art Digest 
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Four pretty girls from the four 
branches of service in the United States 
Armed Forces sat for their portraits to 
Jane Peterson. On February 8 at 5 p.m., 
Newbold Morris, Acting Mayor of New 
York, will auction the paintings at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Avenue. The highest bidders in 
War Bonds will become donors of the 
paintings to the City Center of Music 
and Drama, and the four portraits will 
become part of the city’s collection of 
art. The names of the bond purchasers 
are to be inscribed in plaques on the 
frames. Reproduced is the portrait of a 
WAC, Corporal Alice Rutherford; the 
other service women whose portraits 
will create a permanent memorial to 
the women who have served in this 
war, are Marcelle Ahern, WAVE, Sgt. 
Helen Cooke, Marine, and Barbara 
Murphy, SPAR. 

Miss Peterson will exhibit many flower 
paintings and landscapes of Mediter- 
ranean countries which will also be 
for sale, purchasable with War Bonds 
obtainable through the galleries. A con- 
tribution from these sales will be made 
to the Red Cross at close of the show. 


An Un-P.O.etic View 


The editor of View Magazine, Charles 
Henri Ford, wrote last month to his 
subscribers that the December copy 
of View would be delayed, due to the 
Post Office Department having found 
it “non-mailable under Section 598, 
Postal Laws and Regulations.” 

Assuring his readers that the maga- 
zine would fight against discriminatory 
censorship in all its forms and would 
contest this decision when hearing had 
been granted, the editor hazarded a 
guess that the objection of the Post 
Office was that “the Michelangelo, the 
Picasso, or\the Leon Kelly nudes in 
this number(have been found ‘obscene’.” 
(Esquire is having similar trouble). 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





AT AUCTION 


THE FAMOUS COLLECTION 


CURRIER & IVES 
LITHOGRAPHS 


FORMED BY THE LATE 


JOHN JAY WATSON 


AND. INCLUDING 
AN ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 
BY THE 
RENOWNED CURRIER ARTIST 
GEORGE H. DURRIE 
TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10TH 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 


EXHIBITION 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6TH, 2 TO 5 P.M. 
DAILY THEREAFTER UNTIL SALE 9 TO 5:30 P.M. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W.H. O'Reilly, E.P. O'Reilly, Jr. 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always the 
chance of damage. You need not 
have this worry if you let experi- 
enced men, such as we employ, pack 
and ship your works of art. Our 75 
years’ experience speaks for relia- 
bility. 

For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 





ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XIXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 








Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


SCHONEMAN 
ine Paintings of All Schools 
SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 
73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


w 


Public Auction Sale 
February 10 at 2 p.m. 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURES 
Collected by 


MRS ALEXANDER 
LIEBERMAN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MODIGLIANI, PASCIN 
VLAMINCK, UTRILLO 
LAURENCIN, CARLES 
MARSDEN HARTLEY 
KISLING and others. 


Also etchings. A watercolor by 
MARIN. Sculptures by EPSTEIN, 
RODIN, MAILLOL, BRANCUSI. 


African Sculptures 
On €xhibition from Feb. 5 


Public Auction Sale 
February 17 at 8:15 


PAINTINGS 


OF VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


FROM VARIOUS OWNERS 
AND ESTATES 


Examples by TIEPOLO, NICO- 
LAS MAES; BOUDIN, TISSOT; 
ROMNEY, BEECHEY, COTES 
and works by other artists. A 
group of XIX Century Ameri- 
can paintings. 


On Exhibition from Feb. 12 


A limited number of catalogues 
available for prospective bidders, 
price 50c each, 


‘ 
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Doves: JACOB EPSTEIN (Marble) 
In Lieberman Sale 


Modern Art Sale 


CLOsE on the heels of the Speiser 
sale of modern art at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, comes another so similar in 
character and sources that the two 
collections might have been made hand 
in hand. The collection is that of Mrs. 
Alexander Lieberman, also of Phila- 
delphia, which will be dispersed at 
auction on the afternoon of February 
10 at the same galleries, and is also 
made up of modern paintings, bronzes 
and African sculptures. 

Among the paintings are Modigliani’s 
Téte de Femme, Buste de Jeune Femme 
and Caryatid. Utrillo is represented by 
Saint Bernard (Ain) and L’Eglise, Marie 
Laurencin by three characteristic fem- 
inine subjects, Vlaminck by three land- 
scapes, and Pascin by three portraits 
of women, A varied group of paintings 
by Kisling includes figure studies, land- 
scapes, still lifes and flowers. Work 
by American artists includes Hartley, 
Walt Kuhn and John Marin. 

The sculptures offer the marble Doves 
by Epstein, formerly in the John Quinn 
collection, and his Marchesa Casati; 
Brancusi’s Mlle. Pogany, Lipchitz Mate- 
lot, and two studies by Maillol and 
Rodin. Masks and a rare bowl from 
the Ivory Coast are among the African 
wood carvings. 

The exhibition will begin on Feb- 
ruary 5. 


Kende Galleries 


THE KENDE GALLERIES at Gimble 
Brothers are featuring period furni- 
ture, porcelain and glass in an auction 
sale which will take place on the aft- 
ernoon of February 5. 

18th century English and French 
period pieces and reproductions, among 
which are Adam, Chippendale, Shera- 
ton, and William and Mary styles, 
come largely from the collections of 
Mr. L. V. Clark of Woodbury, Conn. 
and Mr. William T. Rutherford of New 
York. Also to be sold are English and 
Limoge porcelains and cut glass table- 
ware; Oriental objects of art, and Ham- 
adan, Kermanshah and Savonnerie 
Oriental rugs. 

Exhibition for the sale will be from 
Tuesday, February 1. 


Auction Calendar 


February 2 and 3, Wednesday and Thursday after. 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Schwab et al; 
Chinese porcelains; semi-precious and mineral 
carvings; paintings; early dynastic bro : 
screens. Japanese Buddhistic shrines and lag 
quer. Now on exhibition. : 
bruary 3, 4 and 5, Thursday, Friday 
Saturday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: 
the J. Lowenbein Studios. and other sources, 
Paintings by Ernest Lawson, Frederick J. 
Waugh, Ann Brockman, Guy Wiggins, i 
and others. Also furniture and decorations. Rugs 
and silver. Now on exhibition. 

‘bruary 4 and 5, Friday and Saturday after 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Property of Mg 
jor Edward Bowes and others. English ang 
French furniture. Georgian and other silver 
Paintings. Tapestries, rugs. Gothic and Renaig 
sance furniture and decorations. A group of 
Kirk silver. Now on exhibition. 

-bruary 5, Saturday afternoon. Kende Gallerigg 
at Gimbel Brothers: Collections of Mr. L, ¥, 
Clark, Mr. William T. Rutherford and othem 
Furniture: 18th Century English and Freneg 
period pieces. Porcelains. Glass. Oriental 
and carpets. Baby grand piano. Exhibition from 
February 1. 

ebruary 7 and 8&8, Monday and Tuesday eve 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Collection of the 
late Herbert Ten Broeck Jacquelin. Books, 
Ashendene. Kelmscott and Doves press pub 
lications. First editions. Autographed letters 
and manuscripts. Standard sets. Ornithology. 
Exhibition from February 3. 

-bruary 10, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Collection of Mrs. Alexander Lieber 
man. Modern paintings and sculptures. Paint- 
ings by Modigliani, Pascin, Viaminck, Utrillo, 
Laurencin, Carles, Marsden Hartley, Kisling 
and others. Etchings. Watercolor by John 
Marin. Sculptures by Epstein, Brancusi, Rodin, 
Maillol, Manolo, etc. A group of African sculp- 
tures. 

ebruary 10. Thursday evening. Plaza Art Gal- 
leries: Collection of the late John Jay Watson. 
Important collection of Currier and Ives prints, 
and G. H. Durrie’s original oil painting Holiday 
in the Country—Cider Party. Exhibition from 
February 7. 

-bruary 11 and 12. Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: From the estate 
of Dr. Alfred M. Morris, and others. XVIII 
Century American furniture. Early American 
and other silver. American paintings; bronzes 
by Janet Scudder. “Gaudy Dutch" lusterware. 
Hooked and Oriental rugs. Exhibition from 
February 5. 

‘bruary 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: From the 
estate of the late Grace Rainy Rogers and 
others. Library sets in fine bindings. Kelmscott 
and Nonesuch press publications. Modern French 
illustrated books. First editions. The fine arts. 
Exhibition from February 10. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Hals: The Merry Lute Player (P-B. 
Thompson) H. E. Russell, Jr. --- $127,000 
Pinturiecchio: Madonna and Child 
Thompson) M. V. Horgan, Agt. .......... 
Il Francia: Madonna and Child With 
Saints {(P-B, Thompson) Charles B 
Lock . 
Perugino:| The Virgin and Child With 
the Infant St. John (P-B, Thompson) 
M. V. Horgan, Agt. 12,000 
Raeburn: Miss Eleanor Margaret Gibson 
Carmichael (P-B, Thompson) J. W. 
Elkins. Agt. 11.500 
Luini: The Virgin of the Columbine : 
B, Thompson) Private Collector : 6.000 
Corot: L’Etang au Gros Abre et au Ba 
telier (P-B, Thompson) Private Colle« 
é 5.500 
Millet: La s Poules (P-B. 
Thompson) N. Acquavella 
Vigee-Lebrun: Comtessa Anna Sergreeirna 
Stroyanoff (P-B, Blumenthal) Charle- 
Hellmich, Agt. 
Greuze: Portrait d’Enfant Habille 
Rose (P-B, Blumenthal) N. Acquavella 6.000 


Tapestries 
Tournai Gothic Hawking Tapestry (P- 
B, Blumenthal) Jacques Helft & Co. ..5 10,300 
Tournai Gothic Hawking Tapestry (P- 3 
B, Blumenthal) Jacques Helft & Co. 9,500 


Jewelry 


Diamond bracelet (P-B, de Rose et al 

Private Buyer = 13,000 
Diamond ring. 6 carats 

et al) Joseph Brenauer 3,800 
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Holiday in the Country—A Cider Party: G. H. Durrie (Oil) 


Rare Currier & Ives Prints in Auction 


One of the most important collections 
of Currier & Ives lithographs ever to 
come on the auction market will be 
sold at the Plaza Art Galleries, New 
York, on the evening of February 10. It 
was formed by the late John Jay Wat- 
son who was formerly president of the 
International Agricultural Corporation 
and Chairman of the Board of the Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corporation. 
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watercolors made to order. 
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APPROVED BY FEININGER 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Ten naar 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 


prepared and color ‘ground to suit 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


NEW YORK CITY 


More than 100 of the popular winter 
scenes include G. H. Durrie’s New Eng- 
land Winter Scene, Winter in the Coun- 
try—Old Grist Mill, Winter in the 
Country—Cold Morning, and Fannie 
Palmer’s American Winter Scene— 
Morning. It wasn’t known until recently 
that Durrie did winter scenes, as well 
as the farm views for which he was best 
known. Other rare items include two 





oars 


33rd Street and Broadway 


matched sets of four American Farm 
Scenes and American Country Life, and 
Fannie Palmer’s Across the Continent 
and Rocky Mountains. American Land- 
scape—-Early Morning is an unlisted 
print of which no other impression is 
known. 

George H. Durrie’s Holiday in the 
Country—aA Cider Party (reproduced) is 
the only original oil painting in the sale. 
It was signed as painted in New Haven 
in 1853, and for some reason no print 
was ever made of it. It is probably the 
first Durrie canvas to come up at auc- 
tion in 15 years. 

The exhibition will begin on February 
7, and continue to the date of the sale, 
February 10. 


Columbus Reviews Hartley 


The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
in Ohio is holding until February 7, a 
memorial exhibition of the work of 
Marsden Hartley. The collector, Ferd- 
inand Howald, gave the Columbus Gal- 
lery his distinguished collection of 
paintings and among them were 16 
Hartley paintings which he had bought 
from the artist during his formative 
period, 1908 to 1924. With this as a 
nucleus, the gallery borrowed 23 later 


works from Mr. and Mrs. Arnold T. 
Hutcheson, Carl Sprinchorn, Hudson 
Walker, Dikran Kelekian and Paul 


Rosenberg. 

Director Philip R. Adams says of the 
exhibition that it is a remarkably com- 
plete review of Marsden Hartley’s work 
and Adams writes a most interesting 
analysis of Hartley’s career as artist. 





H.R.H. William Frederick, 


Second Duke of Gloucester 
by {'r William Beechey, R.A. 
endcrsed by W. Roberts, Esq. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Fifth Floor 























OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (Ix 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 


your dealer for them 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 















THE AMERICAN 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY 


77th Annual 
Exhibition 
National Academy Galleries 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 


February 11 to March 1 
1 to 5 P.M. Daily 





Sunday, February 20 


A DEMONSTRATION OF 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 
BY 


EMINENT ARTIST 
MEMBERS 


For the Benefit of the 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
3 to 7 P.M. 


Admission One Dollar 
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A SELECTION 


of small water colors by members, from 

the newly organized A.W.S. Rotary 

Group will be shown during the 
Exhibition. 


queen: 





Art organizations and art dealers interested 
in exhibiting such groups should write for 
particulars to the Rotary Secretary of the 
A.W.S8., 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Books 


Maude Riley 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PUBLISHING CoM- 
PANY has produced a fine fat paper- 
bound book of 127 pages that combines 
all of the romance of the old corre- 
spondence courses on how to draw, 
with the practicality of an age which 
wants its training quick. The book 
costs $1. 

It’s Fun to Draw touches briefly and 
fairly acutely upon the fields of il- 
lustrating, cartooning, the making of 
animated cartoons, practical lettering; 
gives fundamental rules for composing 
the human figure in proportion, and for 
drawing it within the possibilities of 
action and motion; discusses the ele- 
ments of advertising art, of specifying 
color for commercial reproduction and 
for pleasing the buyer of goods. 

Each chapter is written by a profes- 
sional in the field he discusses: those 
on Illustration, on Drawing the Human 
Figure, and on Cartooning, being taken 
from books written for House of Little 
Books under titles differing slightly 
from the chapter heads, but acknowl- 
edged here with a suggestion that the 
specializing books can be obtained for 
further study. The other chapters seem 
to have been written especially for 
this all-inclusive starter for aspiring 
artists. 

It’s Fun to Draw, after laying before 
the doodler many plans for making his 
match-stick drawings into something of 
account, with concisely written notes 
accompanying more than 1,000 draw- 
ings reproduced in offset, indulges in a 
little humor by adding a chapter called 
“Fun in Art” which the reader can fol- 
low if he despairs of learning to draw 
by the time he has completed the book. 
He can make parlor games, puzzles, 
comic valentines, or toys. But chances 
are, if talent is there, much will be 
gained by following the exercises de- 
scribed and noting the fundamentals 
of application evolved the hard way by 
successful commercial artists. 

The chapter on Animated Cartoons 
is really a delight. It is written by Nat 
Falk and contains actual construction 
charts prepared for the guidance of an- 
imators in Famous studios; model sheets 
and character studies from Terrytoons; 
sequences from the studios of Leon 
Schlesinger, This section of the book is 
copyrighted. The chapter on Cartoon- 
ing is by Chuck Thorndike who un- 
doubtedly knows his funny paper busi- 
ness. The section on lettering contains 
37 alphabets and is as ready a refer- 
ence for even the finished letterer as 
could be required for all practical pur- 
poses. It’s a dollar’s worth of fun—and 
more.—M. R. 


The Art of Pastel 


GLaDys ROCKMORE Davis made her 
literary debut in.a newly published 


* book entitled Pastel Painting* and in 


so doing fulfills a definite need for a 
book on a difficult medium, the pastel. 
Most prominent factor that elects Mrs. 
Davis for this enterprise is her suc- 
cesses in the use of the medium, which 



























have received a pOSitive evaluatig 
from most critical corners, 

In an appreciative introduction, Pey. 
ton Boswell, Jr. identifies Mrs. Dayis 
as one of our foremost contempo: 
artists, giving a brief but inclusive 
biographical account and a critical 
evaluation of her work in oils as wel] 
as pastel. 

Mrs. Davis in writing this book as. 
sumes a difficult task, fusing an his. 
torical survey of the development of 
the medium with a technical “how to 
make a pastel” section, and concludes 
the writing with a valuable critique of 
artists who have used the medium, 
going from the 18th century Italian 
master Giovanni Batista Tiepolo 
through the French pastellists La 
Tour, Watteau, Millet, Manet, Degas 
and finally her own work. 

Accompanying the illuminative text 
are two color reproductions and 30 
halftones which help the reader to 
understand the critical and informative 
notes expressed by the author.—A. D. 





Sharp’s Don Quixote 


WILLIAM SHarP, whose work in cari- 
cature on the New York Times is fa- 
miliar, is now holding an exhibition of 
etchings and aquatints at the Knoedler 
Gallery on the theme of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. Recalling Daum- 
ier’s paintings of Don Quixote and his 
faithful squire, with their sense of 
sculptural mass, formal abbreviations 
and intense concentration of design, 
one might feel inclined to recommend 
that the last word has been said on 
this subject. But Sharp’s imaginative 
design and vivid rendering present a 
completely new and convincing saga of 
the adventures of the “knight of the 
rueful countenance” and his doughty 
attendant. 

The artist is not only a brilliant 
draftsman with complete surety of 
touch, but he possesses a creative in- 
vention that brings the two principal 
figures of these episodes before us with 
an arresting sense of the world in 
which they lived and moved. 

Much of the dramatic effect of the 
plates is due to the skilfull play of 
light and shade, of rich tonal patterns 
enlivened by the luminosity against 
which the figures are set. In the Li- 
brary, where Cervantes’s emaciated 
hero, divested of his armor is poring 
over an enormous tome by the light 
of a single candle, is a striking example 
of the subtlety with which the light 
penetrates and modulates the lustrous 
blacks. It would be difficult to single 
out particular subjects for approval, 
for each one has its special appeal 
whether in lively movement, charac- 
terization or beauty of tonal patterns. 
The etching, The Benediction, naturally 
focuses attention on the vigor of line 
and originality of arrangement which 
are felt in all the work. These plates 
were made by Sharp for the Limited 
Editions Club, The exhibition continues 
until February 19. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 





*Pastel Painting, by Gladys Rock- 
more Davis. New York and London: 
Studio Publications, Inc. 80 pp. 2 color 
reproductions and 30 halftones. $2.25. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 




































Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
SHOW. Mar. 1-21, at Edwin Watts Chubb 
Gallery. For residents of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky. Jury. Prizes. Work due Feb. 14-25. 
For entry blanks and further information 
address: Dean Earl C. Seigfried, College 


of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
TRI-COUNTY EXHIBITION. Feb. 16-28. 


High Museum of Art. Open to artists resi- 


dent or born in Fulton, De Kalb & Cobb 
counties, Ga. All media Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Feb. 11. At- 


lanta Art Ass'n, 1262 High St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























29TH ANNUAL OF THE B'KLYN SO- 
CIETY OF ARTISTS. Apr. 5-May 7 
B’klyn. Museum. Open to artists living 
and/or teaching in B’klyn. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture, black & white. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes. No entry cards. Work 
due Mar. 20-22. Write John I. H. Baur, 
Curator of Paintings & Sculpture, Brook- 


























lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
MN. ©. 









































Buffalo, N. Y. 
10TH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION. March 8th. Albright Art 
Gallery. Open to artists resident in Alle- 








ghany, Cattaraugus, Chatauqua, Erie, Gen- 
esee, Livingston, Monroe (exclusive of 
Rochester), Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, 






























































Steuben, Wayne, Wyoming, and Yates. 
Media: sculpture, painting, drawing, wa- 
tercolor, ceramic and prints. Prizes. Jury 
Entry blanks due Feb. 10, work due Feb. 
19. Entry blanks from Gallery Director: 











Dr. Andrew C. Ritchie, Albright Art Gal- 
lery, Buffalo, N. Y 














Burlington, Vt. 

ANNUAL NORTHERN VERMONT 
ISTS EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-28. Robert 
Hull Fleming Museum. Open to residents 
of northern Vt. All media. Fee: $1.00 
Non-jury. Popular vote award. Entry cards 
due Feb. 20; works, Feb. 26. Write Harold 
S. Knight, Nash PL, Burlington, Vt. 


Dallas, 
1sSTH ANNUAL 
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Texas 


DALLAS ALLIED ARTS 
March 26-April 30. Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to residents of Dallas 
County. All media. No fee. Jury. Prizes 
Work due March 11. For entry blanks 
and information address: Jerry Bywaters, 
Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, 
Texas 
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dackson, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION 3RD NA- 


TIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION. 
Apr. 1-30. Municipal Art Gallery. Open to 
all artists. Media: watercolor, gouache, 
tempera, drawing. Jury. Prize $50 War 
Bond. Work due Mar. 20. Write Mrs. L. 
Van Zant, 1601 Robinson, Jackson 26, Miss. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


STH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 23-May 
28. Los Angeles County Museum. Open to 
artists residing in Los Angeles or within 
a hundred mile radius. Media: oil, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, textiles, metal work, leather 
work, wood carving. Jury to be selected 
by the exhibiting artists. Prizes to be 
determined. Entry cards, work due April 
18 Write James Normile, c/o Los An- 
geles County Museum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Lowell, Mass. 

ALL YEAR ROUND EXHIBITION, Whist- 
ler’s Birthplace (An Art Museum). Open 
to all professional artists. Media: All. Fee: 
$1.50 per picture. Jury. Single pictures are 
eligible. For information write John G. 
Wolcott, director, Whistler House, 236 


Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
41ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WIS. 
ART. Apr. 8-May 7. Milwaukee Art Inst. 
Open to legal residents of Wis. Media: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, sculpture. Jury. 
$200 in prizes; $400 in purchase prizes. 
Entry cards, works due Mar. 29. Write 
Miss Polly Coan, Milwaukee Art Institute, 
772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS, 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Award for 1943-44. Open to stu- 
dents 7-12 grades. Media: all. Cash prizes. 
For information write: M. Grumbacher, 
470 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 118TH ANNUAL, 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Mar. 28- 
Apr. 25. National Academy Galleries. Open 
to all artists. Jury of selection meets Mar. 
9, 10. Prizes. Work due Mar. 6, 7. For en- 
try blanks and further information ad- 
dress: Secretary, National Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY 118TH ANNUAL, 
GRAPHIC ARTS & ARCHITECTURE. 
May 29-June 18. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Apr. 3; work due Apr. 
10. For further information address: Sec- 
retary, National Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS GROUP 38RD AN- 
NUAL. Feb. 15-29. Norlyst Gallery. Open 
to all artists. All media. Fee $3.00. Prizes. 
Jury. For further information address Mi- 
chael Engel, Exhibition Chairman, 470 
West 34th, New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 


1944 ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTINGS. March 5-April 2. Oakland 
Art Gallery. Open to all. Media: oil and 
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Oil — Water 
Tempera — Pastel 
Aqua Pastel 


Drawing Inks 
Artists’ Materials 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 





Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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tempera. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards, works 
due Feb. 19. For further information write 


Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Oakland, Calif. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
“ART OF THE ARMED FORCES” 2Np 


ANNUAL SHOW. March 15-31. Society of 
the Four Arts. Open to men and woren 
of all branches of the armed services sta- 
tioned in Fla. Media: oils, drawings, wa- 
tercolors, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due March 9. Write to 
Ann Poeller, Director, Society of the Four 
Arts, Royal Palm Way, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERI. 
CAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY. Mar. 15- 


Apr. 4. Print Club. Open to all American 
color print artists. Original prints in color 
but not colored by hand subsequent to 
printing or after. Fee: $2.00 a yr. active 
members ; $.50 in stamps for non-members. 


Jury. Honorable mentions. Entry cards 
due Feb. 28; works, Mar. 1. Write Miss 
Wuanita Smith, 1010 Clinton St., Phila- 


delphia 7, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 

61ST ANNUAL. Mar. 1-31. Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum. Open to living American 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. 
Fee: $1.00 covers three pictures. Jury. 
Entry cards due Feb. 7; works, Feb. 14, 
Write Bernice Breck, Sec’y, Portland So- 
ciety of Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


Providence, R. I. 
48TH ANNUAL PROVIDENCE 
COLOR CLUB. Mar. 28-Apr. 9. Providence 
Art Club. Media: watercolor, pastel, and 
print. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards, works 
due Mar. 18. Write Mr. Henry J. Peck, 
673 Main St., Warren, R. I. 


Providence, R. I. 

5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY RHODE ISLAND ART. Apr. 2- 
30. Museum of Art. Open to residents of 
state. Media: oil, drawing, watercolor, pas- 
tel, print, sculpture. Jury. Entry cards and 
work due Mar. 15, 1944. For further in- 
formation address: Gordon Washburn, Di- 
rector, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design. 


WATER- 


Richmond, Va. 

BIENNIAL OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS. 
Mar. 19-Apr. 16. Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to Va. and invited art- 
ists. Media: oil (including tempera). Jury. 
Medals & $3,000 in purchase awards. 
Entry cards due Feb. 10; works, Feb. 21. 
Write Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boulevard & Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Seattle, Wash. 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS SIX- 
TEENTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION. March 8 to April 2, 1944. Seattle 
Art Museum. Open to all artists. All print 
media. Fee $1.00. Jury. Entry cards due 
Feb. 23; entries Feb. 28. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards from R. C. Lee, Secy., 534 

East 80th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Syracuse, Ind. 


5TH ANNIVERSARY WAWASEE ART 
GALLERY ANNUAL. Wawasee Art Gal- 
lery. Open to all artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel, and etching. Fee: $5.00. 
Jury. Cash awards. Entry cards due Feb. 


20; works, Mar. 20. Write F. E. Marsh, 
Director, Wawasee Art Gallery, Syracuse, 
Ind. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
OKLAHOMA ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 1-May 31. Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter. Open to all Oklahoma artists. Media: 


oils, watercolor, print. Jury. Cash prizes 
Fee: 50c per entry. Not more than two 
entries in any one medium by the same 


artist. Work due April 25. Forms may be 
obtained from Philbrook Art Center. 
Washington, D. C. 


11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 


THE 
PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND GRAVERS OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. Feb. 26-Mar. 23. Corcoran 


Gallery of Art. Media: all; work not to 
exceed 10” x 8” or its equivalent in size. 


Jury. Fee $1.00. Work due Feb. 21. Fur- 
ther information available from: Mary 
Elizabeth King, Secretary, 1518 28th St. 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 

53RD ANNUAL. Feb. 27-March 23. Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Open to all members and 
residents of Washington, D. C., Maryland 
and Virginia. Media: oil and _ sculpture. 
Fee: $1.00 with entry cards. Prizes. Clos- 
ing dates for entry cards, works of out- 
of-town exhibitors, Feb. 21; works of local 
exhibitors due Feb. 25. Write Garnet W. 
Jey, Sec’y, 6010 20th St., N. Arlington, Va- 


Springfield, Mo. 

14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Springfield 
Art Museum. Open to residents of Mis- 
souri and neighboring states. Media: all. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due March 15th. 
Works due March 20th. For information 
write Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Gen 5ec-, 
Springfield Art Museum. 
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Tue O_p Print SHop in its present 
exhibition of Honest American Paint- 
ings has responded to the compara- 
tively recent interest in older American 
art by assembling a group of works of 
19th century painters in which quality, 
rather than quaintness has influenced 
the selection. The result is a highly 
diversified exhibition of landscapes, ma- 
rines, genre paintings and portraits of 
intrinsic merit. 

In a foreword to the catalogue, Bart- 
lett Cowdrey strikes the keynote of the 
show in saying that the interest in mu- 
seum exhibitions of early painters has 
led to the belief that individuals would 
like to own such pictures as well as 
see them in large public showings. Cer- 
tainly, there are many canvases here 
which anyone would like to possess as 
works of art. 

Landscapes are, naturally, predomi- 
nant, many with figures, others obviously 
inspired with that passionate desire to 
set down veraciously the character of 
the world about them which was the mo- 
tive of the painters of the Hudson River 
School and the White Mountain group. 
A work of this character, View of the 
Hudson from Near Poughkeepsie, by 
T. Addison Richards, has a suggestion 
of Wyant in its refinement and its sub- 
jective undertones. A characteristic 
Whittredge with sunlight falling into 
forest depths and a romantic harbor 
scene, Gloucester, by Fitz Hugh Lane, 
suffused with light and color are out- 


standing. 
The portraits include a handsome 
Midshipman, a vital characterization 


with some fine passages of painting, 






























ARTISTS’ 


WATER 


COLOURS 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD AT 


These fine colours 
are now again 
available in whole 


tubes. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF COLOURS 


February 1, 1944 


Quality Not Quaintness from Last Century 


and a portrait of Young Girl in Blue, 
both unknown artists, The girl’s port- 
rait, a primitive work, has great appeal 
in its serious face set off by the full 
gown of blue, the red prayer book and 
amusing out-turned red shoes. The deli- 
cate lace ruffle, relieving the severity 
of the heavy dress, is quite in the con- 





Portrait of a Midshipman: 
UNKNOWN ARTIST 


ventions of the meticulous detail of 
early American painting. An elaborate 
piece by Mrs. Lilly Martin Spencer 
might be said to have everything. It is 
an elaborate representation of a mother 
and child in the most elaborate of cos- 





Ree 


tumes and setting and affectation of at- 
titude which is coyly entitled, Fi! Fo! 
Fum! 

A Buffalo Hunt by Arthur Tait im- 
bued with animation, a lively scene like 
one of Hogarth’s election crowds called 
The Departure, by A. D. O. Browers 
and an engaging primitive by an un- 
known artist called Pennsylvania Farm 
Scene, should also be noted among the 
attractions of this admirable showing. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Rico Lebrun Debut 


At the Julien Levy Gallery, Rico Le- 
brun is holding an exhibition of draw- 
ings, Mr. Lebrun, a native of Italy, has 
been in this country since 1924, and has 
worked and exhibited on the West Coast 
with such success that this is his first 
showing in the East. But the apprecia- 
tion that his work has awakened here 
is attested by the purchase of twelve 
of his drawings by the Fogg Museum 
of Harvard University. 

The interest of his drawings lies in 
the highly developed calligraphy in 
which they are executed, cften height- 
ened by areas of color from which the 
figures emerge. The seated woman, 
These Who Wait, against # vivid blue, 
or the two recumbent male figures on 
one paper, make special impression 
both by the brilliance of their execu- 
tion and the originality of their pre- 
sentation. Some of the subjects stray 
into the now-fashionable realm of the 
repellent, such as the praying figure, or 
again into the sheer delight in calli- 
graphic skill which produces a confu- 
cion of contorted and elaborated lineal 
pattern. The exhibit continues until 
February 5. MARGARET BREUNING. 
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PORTRAIT and STILL LIFE 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT STUDIOS 


@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


@ NAN GREACEN 
@ LORAN WILFORD 
@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


Schedule on Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of America’s Finest Art Schools 


teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
ly an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write fer Catalogue B. 










CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 
SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College © Oakland @ California 
SSS 


YLAND 


pear ure 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 






Art Academy of Cincinnati 









DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 13, 1943 to May 26, 1944 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training 
DTllustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


PAINT IN FLORIDA this WINTER 
THE 


GDornsworth 


WINTER ART CLASSES 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
DEC. ist to MAY Ist 


4 Portrait, Still Life, Landscape—Write for Circular 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 


Annual Summer Classes, June Through September 
Bligabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


26 














Rockport Artists 
Back the Attack 


IT wAS War Bond WEEK and 30 Rock- 
port artists had brought a picture each 
to Filene’s Gift Shop in Boston to be 
auctioned Monday, Jan. 24, to the high- 
est bidders under the guidance of the 
Rockport War Finance Committee and 
the Rockport Art Association. 

Auctioneer Louis Joseph shouted 
“What a piker!” when someone raised 
the bid to $36,000 for Aldro T. Hib- 
bard’s Winhall River, Vt., and the bid- 
ding went on until $100,000 in War 
Bonds was pledged for the 24 x 32 inch 
winter landscape. A marine and a street 
scene by Anthony Thieme (who en- 
thusiastically brought in two paintings), 
added $56,000 to the mounting total 
which reached the staggering figure of 
$400,000 before the 1,000 assembled bid- 
ders had consumed all 30 paintings. 

Frederick E. Wallace offered an un- 
painted canvas on which the highest 
bidder should order Wallace to paint 
a portrait of anyone he specified. The 
other artists who contributed paintings 
were: 

Galen Perrett, Will Davis, Edith Low- 
ell, Blanche Colman, Mae Bennett- 
Brown, Jon Corbino, Ruth Hammond, 
Frederic L. King, Gilbert Margeson, 
Jane Freeman, Elizabeth Withington, 
William Potter, Marguerite Pearson, 
William McNulty, Reynolds Beal, Mil- 
dred Jones, Otis P. Cook, Jr., Emile 
Gruppe, Kitty Recchia, Susumu Hirota, 
Lester Hornby, Elinor Goodridge, Elea- 
nor Thomas, George Dinckel, Harold 
Ratenberg, John M. Buckley. It was a 
red, white and blue Monday in Boston. 


Oriental Symbolism 


DWIGHT MARFIELD, exhibiting forty- 
six watercolors at the American British 
Art Center, breaks away from the usual 
subject matter one is likely to associ- 
ate with watercolors. His work shows 
varied interests of unusual character 
and imaginative approach. Marfield 
presents us with ideas that involve a 
mystical symbolism, which until under- 
stood as being the subjective expres- 
sion of the things in which the artist 
is chiefly concerned, may very easily 
be accepted as representing ideals and 
aspirations of some Oriental civiliza- 
tion. The fact that Marfield is an Amer- 


THE SCHOOL 


held by Mrs. 


every saturday, 
Mrs. Carles bas painted for many years in 
France. She taught at the Bennett “Junior Col- 
lege, Millbrook, New York; and for man 
years beld children’s art classes, with outstand- 
ing results and wide public recognition. 









hans hofmann 


saturday children's art class 


Mercedes 
1:30 to 4 p.m., 


ican, who has studied in Boston and 
never been to the Orient, makes his 
work seem all the more unusual, if not 
arbitrary, 

In several of the paintings, a strong 
Chinese influence is noted, particy. 
larly in the movements and organi- 
zation of parts, but this in no way de. 
tracts from the personal quality of the 
presentation and indeed, in most cases 
succeeds in making it convincing. Mar- 
field uses architectural motifs along 
with other forms to convey his ideas, 
But these architectural concoctions 
stimulate the imagination—for these 
buildings have never been built any- 
where; nor is such spaciousness and 
order to be found, except in the fanci- 
ful projects of abodes for gods—who 
would choose to abandon the remote 
peaks, to which they are traditionally 
assigned by mortals, and inhabit in- 
stead the vast plains. 

Of somewhat less interest are Mar- 
field’s attempts to represent musical 
themes, These had best be left in their 
original forms, for the joys they give 
in sounds are not successfully dupli- 
cated in color. But when and where 
Marfield chooses to use animals to con- 
vey an idea, he has better success. 

—COoNRAD ALBRIZIO. 


Sculpture to the Fore 


Sculpture, that step-child of mixed 
group shows, comes strongly to the 
fore in the exhibition by seven paint- 
ers and four sculptors at the Argent 
Galleries. All too frequently in such 
an assemblage as this, the sculpture is 
passed by unnoticed because it speaks 
with too small a voice; here it sings 
out clearly and demands first atten- 
tion. 

Beonne Boronda shows seven sizeable 
members of the animal kingdom, done 
in plaster, that have near human per- 
sonalities: the important-looking Ram 
is certainly chairman of the board, an 
angry Lynz is slyly vicious, an aristo- 
cratic Afghan Hound must count him- 
self within the first ten of Society's 400. 
Margaret Brassler Kane makes an im- 
pressive showing with her many times 
prize-winning Blackout, a huge lime- 
wood bas relief entitled Symbols of 
Changing Man, and a tensely moving 
piece of Life in Chungking. Young Mitzi 
Solomon hasn’t yet settled on her in- 
dividual style, but considerable talent 
and versatility are evident.—J. G. 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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school of fine arts 
52 west Sth st., new york 


de Cordoba 
throughout spring 


Carles 
session 


For information contact the school Friday 0 
Saturday from 11 to 2 p.m. or call RHime 
lander 4-4161 between 11 and 1 p.m., Mow 
day through Thursday. Montbly tution $10. 
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The Pennsylvania Annual 


[Continued from page 7] 
but of exceptional artistry is Joseph 
Solman’s interior, Seurat Drawing. I 
enjoyed Karl Knath’s Orarian for its 
nice balance; Morris Kantor’s Sea Chest 
for the successful handling of an un- 
usual undertaking; Joseph de Martini’s 
controlled Cape Ann Rocks; Elliott 
Orr’s figureless blue landscape, The 
Last Moon; John Heliker’s Lilies for 
cleanness and fine painting throughout; 
Jean Watson’s Wasteland in the Coal 
Country, characteristically interesting 
in its vigorous design; Everett Shinn’s 
night terrace with diners celebrating 
Bastille Day, an excellent piece of paint- 
ing; Anne Goldthwaite’s Mules at Noon 
in shade of a tree; Fred Nagler’s 
Last Supper and Samuel Rosenberg’s 
Whither?, compelling religious paint- 
ings in the modern manner which hang 
inaccessibly on the grand stair, facing 
each other. Philip Guston’s Still Life, 
another crisp and vivid painting; Dor- 
othy Varian’s Landscape of the Moc- 
tezuma, well handled atmospherical- 
ly and compositionally; Patsy Santo’s 
Peaceful Winter, in which he intro- 
duces very credible black cows; an ani- 
mated and freely painted panel called 
Beer Garden Waiter by Henry Schnak- 
enberg; and Iver Rose’s fishermen hav- 
ing a night Discussion aboard ship; 
Eric Isenburger’s unusual and very 
charming view of Central Park; Joseph 
Floch’s Seated Woman which seemed 
to us to well deserve being singled out 
by the Academy’s Committee for award. 
—MAuvpE RILEY. 


Academy Gallery Talks 


The Pennsylvania Academy has ar- 
ranged for gallery talks to be given 
under the auspices of the Fellowship 
of the Academy during the run of the 
139th annual exhibition of painting and 
sculpture at the Broad and Cherry 
Street school (through Feb. 27). 

Leon Karp, painter and art director 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising 
firm of Philadelphia, opened the series 
with a talk on Jan. 29. Others to be 
heard are: Roy C. Nuse, painter, teacher 
and author; Dorothy Grafly, critic and 
director of research at Philip Ragan As- 
sociates; Harry Rosin, sculptor, teacher 
and one of the sculpture jurists for this 
year’s exhibition; Walter E. Baum, 
painter and critic for the Bulletin. 


Audubon Group Prizes 


The Audubon Artists Group, which 
opens its Third Annual Exhibition at 
the Norlyst Gallery on February 15 has 
announced two additional prizes. A $25 
war bond, donated by Max M. Vas, will 
be awarded for sculpture, and patron- 
member Sidney Hollander will contrib- 
ute a $25 war bond for the work in 
black and white judged best. 


Cranbrook provides a stimulating 
of Art and Culture ... 
instructors in 


atmosphere 
Internationally known 


Painting @ Sculpture *® Weaving 


eramics @ History 
Summer Session June 26 to August 5 


Catalog on request. 


CRANBROOK 
Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered. 













First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distia- 
guished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinge: 
Acting Curator. Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 2. 


They YT INSTITUTE 
Uf CLUCAGO 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. 
Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, Drafting. 
Teacher Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. 65th year. 
New term starts January 29. Summer School, June 26. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 777 
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ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett. 

Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 

Classes in drawing, painting, Mlustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 

Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Professional 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 


training 





Second Semester Opens February 9, 1944. 
For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
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School ef Design for Women 


99th Y ear. Design, illustration. 
interior decoration, fash 
arts, fine arts, advertising, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in ali 
courses. wReweeer puppe 
ty, jewelry, pottery, . 
chine. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to io- 
dustry. Catalog. 

1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in PatntinG, IntERIOR Dec- 
orATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Burier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


WINTER TERM NOW OPEN. FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. JUVENILE, 
OLDER PEOPLE'S, LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT 
SKETCH CLASSES. CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUC- 
TION ILLUSTRATION. ENTER ANY TIME. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 













THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 





NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLORENCE LLOYD HoHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, FLORENCE 
TOPPING GREEN, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, ARTHUR D. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, 
ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 





Another Art Sale Is Held Up cation from W. H. Biester, Jr., presi- 
The League’s action in the matter ent of the Alumni, it was declared 
of the recent sales of art objects by the school was in need of a change 
the Albright Gallery in Buffalo is i" administration. 
having repercussions over the coun- Besides the paintings, the other ob- 
try. jects included the original manuscripts 
Plans for the sale of a number of of Edgar Allen Poe’s Murder in the 
pieces belonging to the Drexel Instit- Rue Morgue. The sale which had been 
ute of Technology in Philadelphia set for February 20th was held up 


through the same channels the Al- for the Trustees to reconsider the 
bright collection was sacrificed, were matter. 
held up by a telegram from Dr. George The League’s exposures have awak- 
P. Rea, president of the Drexel In- ened the public and patrons of our 
stitute, and A. J. Drexel Paul, Chair- museums over the country as to what 
man of the Board of Trustees tele- has been going on for some time. They 
graphed the Gallery to suspend the are beginning to investigate their in- 
sale. stitutions at home and are disclosing 
This had been set for the last week | startling things. It is an encouraging 
in February, but the Alumni, number- sign. It will do no harm for some 


ing more than 8,200 members, soon as_ more light everywhere. Some of our 
it learned that a number of priceless foremost museums are the greatest 
pieces had beer shipped for disposal offenders. Let us have any informa- 
demanded their return. In a communi-_ tion you may have. 
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OIL COLOR 


Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 
the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 









Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, alse 
purity. 


At mostly 25e and 50c per studio tube. 
Ask for the free 28 page technical book- 


let, for a free copy of the Standard 
CS98-42. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 




























































Another iffy in Copyright 


One of our Massachusetts membex 
has been in communication with yg 
regarding a fellow who, iffy he dig 
what we are advised he did, is g 
pirate. Iffy he didn’t do it exactly that 
way we shall have to find some other 
name to call him. 

Anyway, this fellow reproduced a 
painting by our member without pay. 
ing him for it. The painting had bee; 
in the hands of a dealer for sale 
Much hangs on whether the dealer 
sold it to this party aforementioned 
before or after the reproduction was 
made, Fortunately this member has a 
good patent and copyright lawyer op 
the case, and, we hope—we hope. 


—ALBERT T. Rep, 





Those Perplexing Taxes 


The League has an inquiry as to 
how much one can declare as the ex- 
pense of producing a painting. He has 
travelled to the Southwest for sub- 
jects—has his studio in his home. 

According to our information he is 
entitled to deduct any expenses neces- 
sarily incurred in the production of 
his work. This, we are informed, in- 
cludes any traveling expenses the 
work necessarily entails, but does not 
include any part of a vacation jaunt. 

Where the studio is also the home, 
one is allowed to deduct one-third of 
the rent, for the studio, or a compar- 
able amount if you own your home 
Expenses incurred in repairs on the 
studio may also be deducted. 

There are so many little things 
entering into deductive expenses that 
it is advisable, and probably profitable 
for one to get in touch with the local 
tax office where he may be advised 
about specific items. 

Another member, a woman. artist, 
was refused a deduction for a paint 
ing trip. She made a number of paint- 
ings on this trip, held a show when 
she got back, but unfortunately, as 
frequently happens, failed to make any 
sales. Since she had an outside income, 
tax man decided she wasn’t a pf 
fessional artist. 


We furnished her lawyer with somé 
citations which we thought might give 
her relief, but so far have had no 
further word. Frequently we hear 
from people only when they are Mm 
trouble and who forget to write when 
the thing is settled. 

One of our board has commissions 
for three large historical paintings 
which have been held up until after 
the war—the building cannot be 
erected in one case and there are 
similar complications in the other. 
These necessitated two trips to the 
middle west and other expenses. There 
can be no returns for the unlucky 
member until after the duration, but 
it would be most embarrassing ff 
some tax collector would kick him out 
of the profession, We can’t allow thé 
Revenue Bureau to classify us. 


The Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner Meeting of t4 
League will take place Saturday eV 
ning, Feb. 26, at the Salmagundi Clubg , 
New York. A more detailed announceg Ro 
ment will appear here next issue. she 
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important that you be present if 


Miinicanend 
ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 


Saturday, February 26th, at 7 o’clock 


Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
WILL TAKE PLACE. 


AWARDS WILL BE MADE TO STATE CHAPTERS FOR 
EXCELLENCE IN THE 1943 CELEBRATION OF 
AMERICAN ART WEEK. 


Watch for Other Announcements in These Pages. 


It is to be hoped that every member who possibly can will 
be in attendance at the annual dinner. The League has special 
announcements to make and will outline an important project 
in which we have been recently engaged, and which is widening 
out in its scope. The League’s militant attitude in this under- 
taking has been productive of results. Letters pour in from ap- 
proving members and we feel more encouraged and heartened. 


We will be making our report to our members, and it is 


possible. 


Art Activity in War-Torn Europe 


In Paris, the Nazis are said, for the 
sake of protecting famous art treas- 
ures, “in case of invasion,” to have re- 
moved many art objects to central 
France. Although German connoisseurs 
seem to Have made light work of the 
appropriation of the Adoration by the 
van Eycks from Belgium, they have 
not yet succeeded in alloting to them- 
selves da Vinci’s Mona Lisa from the 
French, for that painting is among 
those stated as having been removed 
to central France. 

The marble Mater Dolorosa by Ger- 
main Pilon which was ordered by Cath- 
erine de Medici for Saint-Denis in 1586, 
has been restored at the expense of 
the city. The pattern of the original 
clay model which still survives in the 
Louvre, was used to aid the restora- 
tions. 

The famous collection of Paul Jamot, 
art historian, has been given to the 
French people, and the paintings are 
being distributed among the national 
museums. 

LonDoN: Celebrating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of Hans Holbein 
who died sometime between October 7 
and November 29, 1543—the Swiss Min- 
ister in London recently opened an ex- 
hibition of Holbein’s work at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

Dame Laura Knight, perhaps Eng- 


dland’s best known woman artist, has 


been active depicting women at war. 

At the National Gallery, “English 
Book Illustrations since 1800,” had a 
showing. Among other exhibitions were 


February 1, 1944 


those of “Living Scottish Artists’; an 
exhibition of Paul Nash; and “The Art- 
ist and the Church,” from medieval 
times to our day, for which Epstein 
furnished a Madonna and Child in 
bronze. 

An amusing and varied exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, and prints depict- 
ing the theatre, public ceremonies, pol- 
itics, and sport, was held at the Red- 
fern Gallery. 

BERNE: An exhibition of German ap- 
plied art took place in the Kunsthalle. 

BupbAPEST : French contemporary paint- 
ers were presented. Sixty-three artists 
under fifty years of age also so hon- 
ored, included: Jules Cavailles, André 
Planson, Charles Walch, Roger Lim- 
ouse, Christian Caillard and others. 

NAPLES: The tower of Pisa is still 
leaning! — and, at exactly the same 
angle, the ancient tower flaunts a ten- 
acious impudence amid the turmoil of 
modern air-raid bombardment in the 
vicinity. This seeming paradox is con- 
firmed by the official Spanish foreign 
news agency, Efe. 

An investigation by English and 
American authorities shows that in 
our fight up the Italian peninsular, 
Naples preserved most of its art. Mov- 
able contents of museums and libraries 
were taken to secret refuges. Other 
objects were guarded. Statues were 
protected by tiers of sand bags and 
scaffolding. 

Leonard da Vinci’s Last Supper in 
Milan, remains intact amid the debris 
of air raids.—R. B 
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GESSO 
Painting Panels 


i 
j 
} 
} 
BOCOUR GESSO PAINTING 
PANELS have two (both sides of 
panel) brilliant white painting sur- 
faces that insure excellent repro- 


have the ideal painting surface for 


| 
duction. BOCOUR GESSO panels 
all mediums. 

| 


Available in the following : sizes: 
8x10 $.25 14x 17 $.80 
9x 12 35 14x 18 85 
10 x 12 40 16 x 20 1.00 
10 x 14 45 18 x 24 1.25 


12 x 16 -60 20 x 24 1.35 
Available at your local dealer or 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
PY Mell med 0ek dead O 


New York, N. Y. 





TA Cte Cl Se 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art To 
Feb.. 12: Chinese Art; To Feb. 13: 
Contemporary American Prints. 

ANDOVER, MASS 

Addison Gallery To Feb. 14: Water- 
colors, Angna Enters; Islamic Art; 
Feb. 4-March 6: Paintings of the 
Past. 

ATHENS, OHIO 

Ohio University Feb.: 
Originals. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 70 Feb. 15: 
States Art League. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery To Feb. 20: 
Landscape Painting. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Ra- 
tionalists, Western New York State 
Artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Feb. 19: Wat- 
ercolors, Frank Egginton. 

Copley Society To Feb. 11: Exhibi- 
tion of Servicemen, Kalah Novack. 

Fogg Museum To Feb. 15: Winth- 
rop Collection. 

Institute of Modern Art To Feb. 
12: Religious Art of Today. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Feb. 20: 
Art for Bonds Exhibition. 

Public Library Feb. 1-29: Drawings 
of the British School. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries Feb.: Se- 
lected American Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Feb. 20: War Art 
Commissioned by Life. 

Lenabel F. Pokrass Gallery Feb. 1- 
March 1: Paintings, A. Raymond 
Katz, Beatrice S. Levy, Robert 
Von Neumann. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 13: Air Corps 
Exhibition; Feb. 9-March 12: 
American Abstract and Surrealist 
Art Exhibition. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Feb.: Henry 
Taylor Memorial Exhibition. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 27: Fashions 
of % American War Periods; Feb.: 
Ohio Watercolor Society; Feb. 8- 
March 8: The Eight. 

Ten-Thirty Gallery To Feb. 12: 
Prints by Cleveland Artists. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts Feb. 1-28: 
5th Annual Central Ohio Salon of 
Photography; Paintings, Louis 
Bouché. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 13: 
Paintings, Barbara Maples; To 
Feb. 27: Second City Planning 
Exhibit. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Febd.: 
of Brazil; Gouaches, 


Walt Disney 


Southern 


White 


Modern Painters 
Maurice Gor- 


don. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Feb. 1-29: 
Luis Quintanilla. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To Feb. 15: Army 
Air Force Training Exhibit; Feb. 
1-27: Exhibition of Dutch Primi- 
tives. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Art Gallery To March 4: American 
Art of the Victorian Era. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Public Library Gallery Feb. 
Gouaches, Alfred Maurer. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts Feb. 1-28: 12th Annual Ez- 
hibition of Cumberland Valley 
Artists. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Museum T7o Feb. 
18: Textiles and Prints; To Feb. 20: 
Watercolors, American Painters. 

IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Free Public Library Feb. 7-20: Oil 
Paintings, Ralph G. Himmelberger; 
Watercolors, Richard J. Crocker. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o Feb. 27: 2000 
Years of Silk Weaving. 

James Vigeveno Galleries To Feb. 
4: “Paintings I Love.” 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Memorial Union 7o Feb. 
7: 4th Rural Art Show; Feb. 1- 
28: Paintings by Soldiers at Traux 
Field, Madison. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University To Feb. 
Etchings, Francisco Goya. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center Feb. 6-27: <Ad- 
vertising Art, 1943; Art Directors’ 
Annual Show. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Fed. 4-29: 


30 


Paintings, 


18th Cen- 


tury American Paintings; North 
African Paintings, Edgar Bohiman. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today Feb. 7-19: 
Marlo. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Free Public Library To Fed. 8: 
Watercolors, Harriet E. Wilkin; 
Feb. 9-18: Paintings, Margaret 
Bronson. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum Febd.: 
Art Exhibition. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club To Feb. 12: 
Retrospective Show, 19238-1933. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Febd.; 
“People Posed and Unposed.” 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum Fed. 9- 
29: U. 8. Navy Paintings and 
Photographs. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

se of the Four Arts 7o Feb. 

: European and American Paint- 
ing 18. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Instituie Feb.: 
World War I and II. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Fine Arts To Feb. 27: 
139th Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. 

Art Alliance To Feb. 11: 
Foss; To Feb. Sv: 
sign. 

Artists Gallery To Feb. 11: Paint- 
ings, sculpture, Abraham F. Hank- 
ins. Feb. 17-March 18: Oils, Razel 
Kapustin. 

Philadelphia Museum 7o Feb. 14: 
Our Navy In Action. 

Plastic Club Feb.: DaVinci Exhibi- 
tion. 

Print Club To Feb. 12: 16th An- 


Mildred 


Mystic 


Posters of 


Oils, Hilde 
Industrial De- 


nual Exhibition of American Lith- 
ography. 

PITTSBURGH. PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 22: Ex- 
hibition of Russian Icons from 
Hann Collection. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Art Museum Feb.: Art of the North- 


west. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art J7o Feb. 6: Our 
Navy in Action; To Feb. 14: 
American Painters of the Present 
Day. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts To 
Feb. 13: Masterpieces of 19th 
Century French Painting. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery To 
Feb. 20: Latin-American’ Exhibi- 
tion, ‘ 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Feb. 5-March 13: 
37th Annual American Exhibition. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries To Feb. 5: 
Portraits and Oils, Elise Morton; 
Feb. 7-19: Artists from Camou- 
flage School. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery & School of Art 
Feb.: Works, Darrel Austin. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Feb.: California 
Watercolors, Etchings and Litho- 
graphs. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To Feb. 29: Genre Paint- 
ings of the 19th Century; To 
March 31: Albert Campbell Hop- 
per Collection. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
To Feb. 15: Works, Monty Lewis; 
Gyula Zilzer. 


Pent. House Art Gallery Febd.:, 
Contemporary California A 
Museum of Art To Feb. 13: 
colors from the South Be 
sign Louis Macouillard; P, 
Oskar Kokoschka. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Febd.: 
Paintings; 
Manuscripts. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To F, 
Modern Russian Art from 
Collection. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb.: Bragil 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum 
Art of the Armed Forces. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Feb.: 
colors, Mary Aubrey Keati 
Paintings, Madge Gibbons. ~~ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. d 
Corcoran Gallery of Art To 
18: Collection of Rodin 
colors and Drawing; To F, 

The Navy At War. 
G Place Gallery To Feb. 13: 
ings, Jacob Kainen. a 
National Gallery To Feb. 18; 
from Rosenwald Collection. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery To | 
9: Cuttoli Tapestries; To Feb 
Retrospective Exhibition, 
La Fresnaye. 


Smithsonian Institution ToF 
| are and drawings, Hi 
Logg 

WEST “PALM BEACH, FLA, ~ 
Norton Gallery & School 
Feb.: 20th Century Po 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Feb.: Mexican 


Russell 
Otto Eges M edie 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
5: Group of Four Painters, Draw- 
ings, Taro Yashima; To Feb. 28: 
Paintings, William Gropper. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Feb.: Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Feb. 
12: “Americans All,’ John J. 
Soble. 

Art of This Century (30W57) Feb. 
1-March 4: Works, Arp. 

Artists Gallery (43W55) Feb. 8- 
26: Gouaches and Collages, A.D.F. 
Reinhardt. 

Artists Associates (138W15) Feb. 
1-26: Members Show. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Zo Feb. 5: Paintings, Fred- 
eric Taubes; Feb. 7-26: Paintings, 
Sigmund Menkes; Feb. 9: Water- 
colors, Boris Chezar. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) Feb. 7- 
26: Paintings, Sol Wilson, 

Bignou Gallcry (32E57) Feb. 1-11: 
Belgian Congo as seen by Andre 
Cauvin. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Feb. 
12: Portraits, Einer Nerman. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To Feb. 15: Landscapes and Sea- 
scapes, Gallery Artists. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) Feb. 9-March 12: 100 Art- 
ists Portray A. Walkowitz. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Feb. 8- 
29: Recent Watercolor- Lyonel 
Feininger. 

Clay Club (4WS8) To Feb. 15: 
Sculpture by Servicemen. 
Columbia University (Bway at 
115) Feb.: Watercolors, Frederic 
Giles Oman. 

Comerford Gallery (32W57) Feb.: 
Watercolors by Chetcuti 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Feb. 11: Guy Maccoy. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) Feb.: 
25 Paintings and Sculptures by 
25 Americans. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Feb. 
Paintings, Ida ‘ui tey. 
Albert Duveen ‘9E5%) Febd.: 
American Pain.iags. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To Feb. 
5: Watercolors, Cady Welis. 
Eggleston Galleries (161E57) To 
Feb. 15: Group Show. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) Feb. 1-13: 
Paintings, William Fisher. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Feb. 5: Exhibition, “De Gustibus 
Non Disputandum.”’ 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Feb. 7- 
19: Watercolors, Frederic Whit- 
aker, .. 


14-29: 


Early 


460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park) Feb.: Portraits by Contem- 
porary Americans. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Feb.; Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne 
9-March 4: New 
Grandma Moses. 
Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) To 
Feb. 15: Group of French and 
American Paintings. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Feb. 1-12: American 
Society of Miniature Painters An- 
nual Exhibition; Feb. 8-20: Oils, 
Jane Peterson. 


Greenwich Village Art Center (12 
Washington Mews) Feb. 7-20: 
Oils, Nancy Fritzpatrick. 

Arthur H. Harlow (42E57) Feb.: 
Landscapes and Watercolors by 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Charles Keck (40W10) Feb.: Evx- 
hibition, Andrew T. Schwartz. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
Contemporary American Prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Feb. 
14: Recent Paintings, Louis Bosa. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Feb. 
19: Aquatints, William Sharp. 
Koetser Gallery (15E57) Feb. 9: 
Paintings, Marguerite Castaing. 
John Levy Gallery (11E57) Febd.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Feb.: 


Paintings, Leon Kelly. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Feb. 19: Paintings, Max Band. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Feb. 
19: Worthington Whittredge. 

Macy’s Gallery (Herald Square) 
Feb.: Over 100 Paintings by Con- 
temporary Artists. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Feb. 
12: Oils. Watercolors, Chris Ritter. 
Pierre Masse (41E57) To Feb. 
5: Paintings, Derain; Feb. 8-March 
4: Paintings, Matta. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To March 1: The Soviet Artist in 
the War; To Feb. 6: Naval Avia- 
tion, Paintings and Drawings. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 12: Paintings, Boatswain's 
Mate 2/c William Thon. 


Milch Galleries (108W57) Feb.: 
Watercolors, James Fitzgerald. 
Morgan Library (29E36) To Feb. 
5: Fashions of the French Court 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Morton Galleries (222W59) Feb. 

1-12: Group Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To March 5: War Maneuver Mod- 
els, Norman Bel Geddes; To Feb 
6: Romantic Paintings in Amer- 
ica. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Feb.: New Loans. 


(46W57) Feb. 
Paintings by 


New York Historical Society 
Central Park West) To Feb, 
Historical Paintings, Furniture, 
of Dutch Period in N. Y. 
New York Public Library 
Fifth) To March 30: A 
Printmakers and Their Port 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To 
15: French Masters of thé 
Century. 7 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 
5: Works, Alexander A 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) 
12: Watercolors, Frits 
Paintings, 8. Reichmann-Lat 
Old Print Shop (150 oxi 
To Feb. 10: Landscapes, G 
Marines. 4 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57)) 
7-26: Paintings, Enrico B 
Pen and Brush Club (16E10) 
Black and White Exhibit 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To 
Classics of the School of 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To Fe 
Paintings, Josef Scharl. 
Puma Gallery (108W57) Feb.1 
Pathways Thru Art—194§4- 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth)” 
Paintings, Peppino Ma 
Riverside Museum (Rive 
103) To Feb. 13: League 
ent Day Artists. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) R 
12: Retrospective Painting&) 
Weber. i. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
12-March 3: Watercolor 
tion. : 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
Old Masters. 

Schoneman Galleries (73E57)_ 
Fine Paintings of All 8 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (@ 
Feb.: Paintings of Various 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Feb.: Paintings. 
Jacques Seligmann (5E57) 4 
Old Masters. 

Studio Guild (130W57) To Fe 
Paintings, Guyrah Newkerke 
Harry Stone (555 Madison) 
9-26: American Primitive 
colors. 

Valentine (55E57) To Fi 
School of Paris Abstract 
ings. 

Wakefield Gallery (64E55) 

: John F. ee 
Weyhe Gallery 794 c 
Feb. 4-29: Paintings. Stev 
Whitney Museum (10W8) Te 
14: Permanent Collection. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 76) 
8: Recent Work, Morris @ 
Wildenstein (19E64) Fed. 8 
2: French Drawings and 
Feb. 9-26: Sculpture, Rhys © 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57 
Old Masters. 
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